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A PLEA FOR SEEDLING PEONIES. 


' Written expressiy for The Flewer Grower.] 


HE PEONY microbe is not only 
infectious, but once you get it in 
your blood there is no getting it 
out. The more Peonies you get, 
the more you want, but instead of be- 
ing a deadly ill, it 
gives new zest to 


Suggestions for Growing. 
By SARAH A. PLEAS. 


are planted by line to facilitate close 
cultivation, by dropping the seed four 
inches apart, with one short-top Radish 
seed between to mark the row for 
early cultivation. 


Like red clover they are liable to be 
heaved out by freezing the first two 
winters. The freeze lifting the earth’s 
surface, breaks their root and in set- 
tling back leaves the short, troken 
root to drop over on 
the surface and 





life. It stands with- 
outa rival as a decor- 
ative flower in the 
home, the garden, the 
park, the cemetery, 
along the driveway, 
brook, lake-side. and 
‘andscape. 

Any amateur, or a 
child, may succeed 
equally well with the 
professional. In fact, 
professionals have 
not the time, but de- 
pend upon the flower- 
loving amateurs to 
grow and introduce 
the best of their pro- 
ductions. Secure 
fresh seed- and 
stratify for spring 
planting. By mix- 
ing them in a box 
of sand, and expos- 
ing them to the ele- 
ments over winter 
every seed will ger- 
minate when planted. 

Seeds allowed to 
fall on the ground 
and remain over 
winter, even in grass 








PEONIES OVERHANGING THE FISH POND. 


Above Peony Mary and below Mid-summer Night’s Dream. 


perish. I had won- 
dered what became 
of them after the 
first year, until I 
happened to be out 
during a thaw, see- 
ing many the size of 
a lead pencil, two 
and a half inches 
long lying on top of 
the ground. By push- 
ing the broken end 
down well out of 
sight with my finger, 
all lived. 

It is much _ the 
safest to give all two 
year old plants a 
heavy mulch before 
freezing. This will 
force the broken 
plants back as the 
earth settles. A board 
laid on them would 
serve same purpose, 
but a mulch irom 
the stable annually 
will serve the double 
purpose of enriching 
the ground and keep- 
ing the weeds down. 
It is not the freeze 








cr weeds, will come 
up promptly with 
the first warm days of spring and 
grow if not disturbed. 

In cold climates we are apt to have 
a hard freeze later, which will kill 
all above ground. For this reason it 
is best to hold them dormant by a 
heavy mulch, or by placing the box on 
the north side of a building until 
danger is past, and the ground can be 
made -in readiness to receive them. 
The sand is now sifted out and they 


The richer the ground the stronger 
they will grow. They make full 
growth, four to six inches ina short 
time. Cultivate as long as the vege- 
tables, then by using a heavy mulch to 
keep weeds down and conserve mois- 
ture, they will require no further care 
for the season. 
laid close alongside will serve the 
same purpose, so long as they have 
light and air and moisture. 


Boards or old rails - 


that injures them, 
but thei being left 
on top of ground. Since seedlings 
make their growth quickly, it is as well 
to hold them back by leaving the mulch 
on until freezing is over and the ground 
in good condition to be worked, when 
the mulch should be raked from over 
the seeds or plants to allow them to 
come up, when it should be forked into 
the ground. 
They will grow and thrive without 
mulch, but the ground can scarcely be 
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made too rich with weil rotted manure 
and ieaf mold, but fresh manure must 
not come in contact with the roots, but 
may be used liberally on the surface 
over winter. The richer the ground 
the stronger will be the plants and the 
larger the blooms. 

A block of Peonies for permanent 
planting should stand three feet apart 
in rows four feet apart. A single row 
may be but two and one-half feet apart. 
The second fall from planting every 
other plant should be lifted and planted 
eighteen inches away... The third or 
fourth year every other row should be 
taken out. Radishes or other early 
vegetables may be grown between if 
ground is sufficiently rich even after 
blooming size. 

By the fourth year the strongest will 
begin to bloom. If the planting is 
large there will be every color and 
shade in single, semi-double, full 
double and the little Japs, with no two 
just alike. a pink and light rose 
predominate. There will be good, bet- 
ter and best, with possibly not one first 

rize winning bloom, but you will not 

ave one but that will be, when at its 
best, prettier than any other kind of 
flower in the garden. Single Peonies 
have a grace and delicacy that the 
double blooms do not 7 

You may now lift out the least de- 
sirable kinds, replacing them with one 
from the end of the row, or by dividing 
some of the best. Never allow a va- 
cancy. These rejected plants are set 
aside until you find time and some 
corner that can be brightened by them. 
Failing this, plant them near the fence 
along the public road where they will 
surprise and gladden the eyes of many 
a weary traveller. 

Do not fear stock will injure them 
when thus planted. No domestic ani- 
mal will eat nor bother them unless 
penned in and starved to doso. They 
will thrive where any weed wilido well. 


Connecticut Fair. 


At Hartford, Sept. lst, was staged 
the largest flower show ever seen in 
this city. The Floral Hall at the fair 
grounds was completely filled and an 
overflow exhibit was staged in the 
main exhibition hall. 

The display of Dahlias was wonder- 

ful both as to size and quality. 
_ There were a large number of entries 
in the Gladiolus section and the prizes 
were well distributed. The interest of 
the large crowd was centered in the 
collections of 100 vases of single spikes 
shown in the mainhall. Many visitors 
were busy with pencil and paper tak- 
ing down the names of choice attrac- 
tive varieties, an indication of future 
business for the growers exhibiting. 
The first prize in this class was given 
to C. W. Brown, and E. M. Smith, 
second. 

Vase of 25 spikes America, E. M. 
Smith, first, and C. W. Brown, second ; 
25 Mrs. Francis King, C. W. Brown, 
first, J. K. Alexander, second ; 25 Mrs. 
Pendleton, Alfred E. Doty, first, N. Nel- 
son, second ; 20 Pink, except America, 
E. M. Smith, first, F. H. Pond, second ; 
both showing Panama; 20 Scarlet, ex- 
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cept Mrs. King, E. M. Smith, first, 
Coombs, The Florist, second; both 
showing Velvet King; 20 White, E. M. 
Smith, first with Rochesier White, and 
F. H. Pond, second with Europa. 

Five Crimson, E. M. Smith, first with 
Empress of India, C. W. Brown, second ; 
5 Scarlet, C. W. Brown, first with a 
seedling, E. M. Smith, second; 5 Yel- 
low, N. Nelson, first with Canary Bird, 
Alfred E. Doty, second; 5 Lilac, J. K. 
Alexander, fizst. C. W. Brown, second, 
both with Scarsdale; 5 Blue, E. M. 
Smith, first, J. K. Alexander, second; 
both with Baron Hulot; 5 Dark Pink, 
E. M. Smith, first with Independence, 
C. W. Brown, second; 5 Light Pink, 
Coombs, The Florist, lst with America, 
E. M. Smith, second ; 5 Striped, C. W. 
Brown, first, J. K. Alexandr, second. 

Mr. Gurdon R. Scrivener, the super- 
intendent of the department, is to be 
congratulated on the fine and success- 
ful exhibit which was largely due to 
his energy, and assistance given to the 


exhibitors. 
C. W. BROWN. 


The Peony and the Sparrow. 
By Mrs. SARAH A. PLEAS. 


Prompted by reading “ The Rose and The Robin” 

in The Pictorial Review. 

Once in my little garden 
A Peony came to dwell 

And because I was its warden 
I called it Little Nell. 

It laughed at summer showers 
Proud of its fragrance too, 

As it coquetted with the sparrows 
And flirted in the dew, 

Whilst the breezes softly whispered 
We love you-u-u, we love you-u-u. 


Then came one little sparrow 
With heart so brave and true 
Returning with each morrow 
To sing and sip the honeydew. 
He charmed my little floret 
And builded in her crest, 
Then brought his little sweetheart, 
To occupy the dainty nest— 


- As he whistled and repeated 


Sweet! Sweetery sweet! Sweetery sweet! 


Since then my little garden 
Is filled with Peonies gay. 
Where all their little fledglings 
With music fill the day. 
And within my garden’s center 
Where these lovely Peonies sway 
And the sunshine loves to linger 
Their second nest is hid away, 
As they whistle and repeat — 
Sweet! Sweetery sweet! Sweetery sweet! 


Plant Quarantine No. 37. 


Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER 
will doubtless be interested in knowing 
what is necessary to conform with the 
regulations of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to enable them to import 
flower stocksunder Plant Quarantine 
No. 37. 

If we are correctly informed it is 
necessary to apply to the Federal Hor- 
ticultural Board, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. They 
will send necessary blanks to be filled 
in. The chief requirement is that the 
stock for importation should be either 
a Se aa or “necessary propagating 
stock.” 
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A “novelty” is defined as follows: 

“A plant variety, strain, type, or form, 
either recognized by the trade as a novelty 
and listed or described as such in cata- 
logues, trade journals or other publications 
or duly and properly certificated by the origi- 
nator or introducer.” 


“Necessary propagating stock”’ is de- 
fined as follows: 

“Stock of old or standard varieties not 
available in this country and imported for 
the multiplication of the plants in question 
as a nursery or florist enterprise as dis- 
tinguished from importations for immediate 
or ultimate sale of the stocks actually im- 
ported.” 


In making application it is necessary 
to give quantity and designation of 
stocks imported, name and address of 
the exporter and grower, country and 
locality where grown and the name 
and address of person or persons to 
whom the plants are to be forwarded 
after inspection and release by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The regu- 
lations further provide that a bond is 
required that the conditions set forth 

y the Federal Horticultural Board 
shall be fulfilled. Stock imported un- 
der permit as above.to be planted and 
grown so as to maintain its identity 
and the board shall have the privilege 
of inspecting stock at any time and 
destroying it if necessary. 

In case the stock imported is found 
to be diseased or infected, it is liable to 
be destroyed. The details of securing 
the necessary permit and the regula- 
tions and requirements do not seem to 
be especially complicated and it would 
seem that it would be possible to im- 
port under this arrangement stocks 
really needed for propagating purposes. 


Chokecherry for the Garden. 


Our common Chokecherry or Prunus vir- 
giniana, due to its suckering roots tends to 
develop into a shrubbery clump of its own, 
though with a litile attention it can 
grown either as a large shrub or small tree. 


“It is not to be recommended for general 


planting, particularly not where a more cul- 
tured specimen cf shrub or small tree can 
take its place, but to tidy up the ragged ends 
of a place it is sometimes about the only 
thing that will grow satisfactorily and per- 
sist. Its roots will push their way through 
almost any kind of a soil and once established 
the plant is drought resistant. Lejt alone a 
Chokecherry will sooner or later occupy all 
the ground available. Growing at its own 
sweet will a few of the innermost shoots 
develop into small trees while the outermost 
shoots grow as short canes that carry the 
foliage of such a clump down to the ground. 
If one has a mind to do it a Chokecherry 
can be grown as a well balanced lawn tree 
while the persistent suckers that keep 
springing up all about the base of the tree 
can be easily held down with the lawn 
mower. They do not injure the lawn. Dur- 
ing its blossoming time, a period of about 
two weeks, a Chokecherry clump is really 
pretty and the fragrance is all pervading. 
When the fruit is ripe there is a feast for 
the birds, robins appear to be especially 
fond of it. This is a point in its favor not 
to be forgotten. As a means of screening 
an objectionable view, especially on poor soil 
that cannot be given much preparation and 
where subsequent care is out of the ques- 
tion, Prunus virginiana is to be recom- 
mended.--C. L. MELLER, N. D., in The Garden 
Magazine. 
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MRS. 








(Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.) 





Mext Year. 


T WAS MY good fur- 
tune not long ago to be 
present at the fall meet- 
ing of one of the large 

Garden Clubs of a nearby 
city. “Fail Bulbs,” and “The 
Gladiolus,” were the topics 
of the day, and after the 
speakers had outlined the 
cultures and given names 
of desirable varieties, a lively discus- 
sion ensued in which the words “Next 
Year” were heard many times. 

“Next Year I hope to have a fine col- 

lection.” 

“I shall have the soil prepared better 

Next Year.” 

“Next Year I will use the hose more.” 

“IT want more Gladioli Next Year.” 

They were enthusiastic and inter- 

ested, and as I listened and observed, I 
thought of plans that I had made some 
thirty years ago. Of how I had grown 
a quantity of fine large bulbs of varie- 
ties that were the best in commerce at 
that time. I had learned their culture 
by experience, which at one time cost 
me the loss of a large part of my stock, 
however, I had been successful and 
now that [ had mastered their culture 
I planned to sell the large bulbs and 
keep the small ones for growing on. 
With much assurance | offered them 
for sale and much to my surprise dis- 
covered that no one wanted them. It 
was a real shock to be told by one 
‘prospective customer,” a florist, that 
he did not like them, that the flowers 
were so small and the spikes so lacking 
in gracefulness that there would never 
be a demand for them, and that one 


could not make wages growing them. 


For a time it certainly did seem that no 
one wantec them, but I finally disposed 
of them, and then began the greatest 
plans that I ever made. Because I 
liked the fiower and had faith in it I 
felt sure others would if they could 
but become acquainted with it as I 
had, and I also believed it could be im- 
roved, and in imy plans for that “Next 
ear,” I selected, for the first time, 
varieties for crossing in an“effort to 
combine traits from which a better 
variety might result. I planned to 
grow the bulbs very close together so 
that when in bloom the bees could fer- 
tilize them, but when that “Next Year” 
came those flowers did not bloom at 
the same time. When No. 1 was in 
bloom, No. 2 was in tight bud, but 
there was another one of No. 2 variety 
in bloom in a distant part of the gar- 
den. I had planned to make that cross 
and not taking any chances on the 
bees, I pulled off an open anther and 
carrying it across the garden rubbed 
its pollen on the pistil of the No. 1 
flower and made the cross that I had 
planned for the bees to accomplish. 
From that time on, and now, one of 
my most important plans for “Next 
Year” is, what crosses to make, and 
where to plant for greatest conven- 


AUSTIN’S TALKS 











ience. Those of our own va- 
rieties that we wish to use 
were carefully selected when 
in bloom, their traits noted 
and recorded, and as soon 
as the catalogues of other 
growers were issued, 
searched the pages for 
something new to add to 
our trial garden to be used 
for crossing if worthy. Oth- 
er growers have done the 
same and so great have been the 
changes in this flower that the New 
Gladiolus has won its way into the 
hearts of people so much so that 
it is acknowledged now to be one of the 
most useful and beautiful of cut flow- 
ers. Most excellent for florists’ use. 

It is always best to order early. 
People have awakened to the necessity 
of flowers in their gardens and for 
house decoration and the New Gladi- 
olus has proven its value for such 
usages so well that enthusiasts are 
eagerly watching for “What’s new in 
Gladioli,’ and the good ones are 
quickly taken up. To get ready for 
the best growth of Gladiolus bulbs 
“Next Year” it is well to have ground 
in preparation the previous fall. A 
well enriched sod plowed under, sowed 
to rye and again turned under in spring 
when full of sap, limed if necessary, 
makes an ideal mellow soil in which to 
plant, and followed by deep and 
thorough cultivation wiil produce large 
strong bulbs. 

The black hardshell bulblets are 
slower to start into growth, especially 
if the covering has become very dry. 
To prevent this leave a little sand or 
soil mixed in with them when storing, 
and keep in a cool place. 

The Gladiolus has come into its own, 
everyone wants them. We do not 
need to seek buyers now, they come to 


us. 

One of the best Christmas gifts you 
can give to your garden enthusiasts is 
a box of Gladiolus bulbs. If they are 
not already acquainted with them they 
will thank you for calling their atten- 


tion to them. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


A French botanist, according to a 
Paris report, has arranged a clock face 
composed of growing plants and flow- 
ers. It is a large circular flower bed 
with twelve divisions, one for each 
hour of the day, in each division a 
plant growing which opens according 
to the time of day, and in this way it 
is possible to tell the time. The plants 
are arranged in the following order: 
Rose, Heliotrope, Water Lily, Hyacinth, 
Convolvalus, Geranium, Mignonette, 
Carnation, Cactus, Lilac, Pansy and 
Violet. 

While this floral clock would doubt- 
less be a very interesting thing and 
beautiful in its way, we doubt exceed- 
ingly if it would be possible to tell the 
time of day by the opening of flowers 
as stated. 
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Everlasting Flowers. 


When the winter days creep on, and we 


-are no longer able to gather blossoms from 


the garden with a lavish hand to adorn our 
rooms, when we miss the fragrance of the 
Rose and the beauty of many another favor- 
ite that served us well, when we are loth to 
cut flowers in the greenhouse that are too 
precious, then it is we remember certain 
other blossoms to which, comparatively, we 
attached very little value in the time of 
plenty. These, because they last some time 
when cut, we call, from want of a better 
designation, Everlastings. They embrace 
more subjects than most people suppose, 
and the bulk of them, if not all, can be 
grown within the precincts ef most gardens. 
The surprise to me is that more who have 
no glass accommodation do not grow them, 
so that in these shortened days their rooms 
need not be utterly devoid of flowers. 

It is worth while, then, to consider what 
may be grown in order to provide in the 
dreary months what I venture to describe as 
good substitutes for fresh-cut flowers. One 
can make a selection from three sources, 
viz.: (1) Hardy perennials; (2) half-hardy 
annuals; (3) biennials. Taking the peren- 
nials, we have Physalises—Winter Cherries, 
or Chinese Lanterns, so called owing to their 
bright appendages or pods that contain the 
fruit, and two suggest themselves—P. Fran- 
chetti, which is the larger and of vrilliant 
red, and P. Alkekengi, with deep orange and 
smaller pods. I prefer the latter, as the 
pods are rich and the color is enhanced if 
they are cut in late autumn, when the cold 
weather seems to heighten the tints. Siéatice 
latifolia bears branching panicles of blue 
flowers. As a companion to the Siatice, but 
perhaps yielding lighter and more graceful 
panicies, I include Gypsophila paniculata, 
both the single and double forms. Of the 
two, for drying I have found the latter the 
better, as the numerous white rosette-like 
blossoms show up well amongst other things. 
The Giobe Thistles (Echinops) have dense 
globular heads of biue. Eryngiums or Sea 
Hollies are worthy of consideration. In 
them we have several that come to our aid 
as winter decorators. E. Oliverianum has 
steely-blue bracts, E. amethystinum amethyst- 
purple bracts, and E. alpinum metallic-blue 
bracts. Catanches (Cupidones) are not very 
well known, but there is one, C. cwrulea, a 
blue Daisy-like flower, that is worthy of in- 
clusion in a list of everlasting perennials. 
Turning to 

HALF-HARDY ANNUALS, 


we have the Helichrysums of various cclors, 
Acrocliniums, with rosy blossoms, and Rho- 
danthes that are, perhaps, more popular as 
pot plants, with pink and white flowers, al- 
though they can be grown on a sunny border. 
One may contrive to have foliage that will 
help to embellish a basket containing repre- 
sentatives of the blossoms mentioned, the 
common Bracken being easily obtained and 
effective. 

Flowers intended for winter use need to 
be gathered in a half-cpened condition, so 
that when fully dry by exposure to the sun 
they will not drop. Loosely arranged in 
vases or baskets, these Everlastings serve a 
useful purpose and bridge over the time be- 
tween the departure of the last of the au- 
tumn and arrival of the first spring blos- 
soms, and to those who are dependent solely 
on a garden for flowers I can recommend 
them.—LEAHURST in Gardening Illustrated. 
(English.) 


The season for digging Gladioli dur- 
ing 1919 has been a most disagreeable 
one in Northern New York and other 
growers have reported similar condi- 
tions in other places. It has been al- 
most impossible to properly cure corms 
exposed in the open air. 
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** He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





Have a Flower Garden Bogey. 


Did you ever see one of your well-to-do, portly business 
men driving a pebble about a vacant lot with a club for the 
exercise or sport of the thing? Undoubtedly no. Yet, this 
same man will pay good money for the privilege of spend- 
ing a whole afternoon in the boiling hot sun driving a small 
rubber ball all over an eighty acre golf links and come back 
to the club house puffing and dripping, and if perchance 
he has equalled or bettered his previous record, it is indeed 
a Grand and Glorious day. And why? Because he has 
made play out of work and the Bogey did it. Without the 
Bogey our various golf links would be about as exciting as 
a country church yard. 

Why not apply this idea to your flower garden? To 
have a good one you will have to spend several hot after- 
noons pulling weeds, cultivating and combating the various 
insect pests, all of which is work or play, depending 
entirely on the spirit with which you go about it. Right 
here is where the garden Bogey comes in. Instead of 
simply growing flowers, add a little zest to the thing by 
way of friendly competition with your own efforts, and 
make play out of your garden work. 

Lay out your garden in the spring according to a definite 
plan and plant accordingly. Keep a detailed account of 
your progress from week to week and of the net results in 
the fall. Then, during the coming winter, see if you can- 
not devise some new plan which will give you better results, 
better and larger fowers. Use your previous record as your 
garden Bogey and see if you cannot beat it. Loosen up and 
enter into the spirit of the game and the first thing you 
know you will become so absorbed in the Bogey that you 
will consider it an infringement on your rights and preroga- 
tives as the head of the family and master of the garden, 
if perchance your wife, or some other member of the house- 
hold, should presume to touch it. All of which I can assure 
you will be greatly appreciated by the other members of 
your family, and particularly the younger ones, for on them, 
too often, the disagreeable tasks fall. Thus your Bogey 
will not only sustain and stimulate you in vour work, but 
will filter on down through the whole family to the great 
joy and peace of mind of all concerned. If you find keep- 
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ing a detailed record too irksome, then select the best garden 
in your neighborhood and use that as your Bogey and try 
to beat it. Get your neighbor into the game too and see if 
you can’t make two flowers grow while he grows but one. 

It is the Bogey that made possible the new varieties of 
Dahlias, the Ruffled Gladioli, the Spencer Sweet Pea, and 
put the fragrance into the Peony. The men who originated 
these and all of our other wonderfully improved vegetables, 
fruits and flowers, are no more fond of work than you are. 
If you have any doubts about this, present any one of them 
with a buck saw and a cord of good dry hickory and watch 
the results. But each of them has a definite plan, object, 
ideal, a Bogey, if you please that they are striving for, and 
that is the thing that sustains and encourages them in 
their work and makes possible the long hours, civse appli- 
cation, and finally puts the thing across. Gardening is not 
work to such as these any more than a game of golf is to 
a golfer. 

The average man has enough work keeping up with the 
everyday burdens of life without carrying it into his garden, 
and making that just one more darn thing after all the 
others. If you do not like the term Bogey, call it any name 
you please, but get the idea, that is the thing, and if you do, 
your garden trials and tribulations, together with the 
drudgery, weeds and insects, like the Aiabs, “ will fold their 
tents and quietly steal away.” 

OLIVER S. ANDRESEN. 





Why Worry About Diseases of Gladioli ? 


It seems that those who undertake to grow Gladioli for 
the first time are quite likely to look for perfection and for 
this reason much more likely to find defects than those 
who have had long experience. It really amounts to little 
if a few corms are defective, if the average is of good 
quality. Don’t expect that everything will be perfect in 
growing Gladioli any more than it is in other things. 

We have been growing Gladioli for a dozen years or 
more and every year some varieties show defects and it is 
not the same variety each year either. The trouble may be 
owing to peculiar or unusual conditions in the particular 
spot in the garden where the defective stock is found. But 
as before stated, why worry? One can make oneself quite 
miserable by imagining troubles that do not exist or mag- 
nifying little troubles into large ones. So far as we know 
there is no disease of the Gladiolus which will not eradicate 
itself under clean and fairly correct cultural conditions. 
We, personally, have had stock from all over the world 
nearly, doubtless showing all the different species and varia- 
tions of disease that are known to science. We simply 
forget it, and although, a certain portion is lost, those that 
do well seem to be clean and good, and so why worry ? 


MADISON COOPER. 





Mr. Andresen’s suggestion to have a flower garden 
“bogey” (which by the way means setting the pace for 
competition) is a most excellent one. Not only should we 
have a flower garden bogey, but we should have a work 
bogey, and not confine it to flower growing only. Production 
per capita is at a very low ebb in this country, in fact the 
world over for that matter, and a serious condition con- 
fronts us unless this is corrected very soon. While THE 
FLOWER GROWER does not aim to cover sociological ques- 
tions, we believe that the situation is such that it should be 
brought to the attention of every one in a very forcible 
way, and we hope to have more to say along this line in 
future issues. 
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The Propagation and 
Growing of the Rose. 


Paper read by E. G. Hill before the American 
Association of Nurserymen at Chicago, 1919. 


TAKE IT AS AN UNUSUAL honor to re- 

ceive an invitation from your society to 

address you or. the subject assigned, for 
the reason that you have so many competent 
gentlemen within your own organization who 
could do this subject the fullest justice. 

The Rose is pre-eminent among flowers. 
It still stands unrivalled in popularity, as it 
has from time immemorial ; Sappho sang its 
praises and historians and poets paid hom- 
age to its beauty throughout the ages, and 
because of its firm hold upon the people, 
through sentiment and association, in love 
and in war, in sickness and death, in gar- 
landing the marriage altar, in extending re- 
freshment to friends, it has come to have a 
substantial pecuniary value. It takes little 
urging to persuade the owner of a home or 
the possessor of a plot of ground to invest 
in a planting of garden Roses. 

With this standing of the Rose in the 
public mind it would seem a matter of real 
interest to the gentiemen of this association 
and of the nursery trade at large to find it 
not only interestirig but profitable to in- 
crease your plantings of the Rose, and espe- 
cially to disseminate the new and improved 
varieties. 

Our country is so wide in extent, and so vari- 
able as to climate, that Roses suited to one 
section may be absolute failures in others, 
hence the need of supplying suitable sorts 
for given localities. Tne knowledge neces- 
sary to make such selection requires long and 
careful study and can be made complete 
only by personal experiment, and in this 
experiment many points, considered singly 
or in various combinations, must be taken 
into account; notably drainage, composition 
of the soil, exposure, temperature, humidity 
and the behavior of the variety in response 
to these conditions. 


CLIMBERS AND WICHURAIANAS. 


The Climbers and the Wichuraianas should 
be better known, and their individual char- 
acteristics fully appreciated, for they suc- 
ceed in nearly all sections of the country ex- 
cept perhaps in portions of the Northwest 
and in the extreme South; our present va- 
rieties in these two classes are the pioneers 
of garden planting among the masses of our 
people. However, varieties more resistant to 
severe cold are needed for the Dakotas and 
that latitude. In the South the tendency to 
centinuous growth is apt to lessen the 
vitality of the Rose, but in the Gulf territory 
and in California, the climbing Teas and 
Noisettes prove highly satisfactory. La- 
marque, Gold of Ophir, Solfarterre, Gloire de 
Dijon and that wonderful Rose, the Marechal 
Niel, with the clim Jing sports of certain 
Teas and H. T.’s like Kaiserin Augusta, 
Meteor and others, give a fine choice of color 
subdjects in trellis Roses. 

These tender climbers suffered consider- 
ably in the terrible Winter of 1917-18, but 
this Spring they are again a mass of bloom 
and brilliant color, reinstating themselves in 
the favor of all who love Roses. 

Some of the most satisfactory varieties in 
the hardy climbing section are Dorothy Per- 
kins and White Dorothy, Dr. Van Fleet, Tau- 
sendschon, Exceisa, Mary Lovett, Silver Moon, 
Bessie Lovett, Gardenia, American Piitar and 
Graf Zeppelin; this list could be extended 
considerably to include other excellent sorts. 

If I wished to make friends for the Rose— 
and incidentally for my own business—I 
should recommend to the novice the dwarf 


polyantha type of Rose for these invariably 
succeed even under adverse circumstances. 
They are hardy, wonderfully free in bloom 
and absolutely continuous bloomers up to the 
killing frosts about Thanksgiving Day in our 
Middle Western States; beginners in Rose 
culture should be urged to make their first 
experiments with these lovely bouquets of 
“baby” blooms. Among the true and tried 
are Erna Teschendorff, Mme. Levasseur, Cath- 
erine Zeimet, Mrs. Cutbush, Clotilde So..pert 
and Mme. Gouchault. 

What the Rose loving public demands are 
the “everbloomers,” and we may as well say 
at once that outside of the Polyanthas the 
“everbloomer” is an impossibility so far as 
the production of bloom during July and the 
first half of August is concerned. 


TEAS AND HYBRID TEAS. 


Among the Teas and Hybrid Teas, after 
the flush of June bloom is past, there in- 
variably comes an interval of rest, lasting 
until cooler nights herald the approach of 
Autumn; then comes the great show of the 
Summer, lasting till it is cut short by frost. 
After a most critical scrutiny of the fine col- 
lections at the Trial Gardens at Washing- 
ton, D. C., the trial beds at Dreer’s Riverton 
(N. J.) place, John Cook’s at Baltimore, Bob- 
bink & Atkins’ at Rutherford, N. J., and 
cther noted collections, the following 25 sorts 
seem to contitute the very finest of the Hy- 
brid Teas; in making up this list I have 
first of ail considered constitution and vigor, 
combined with shapeliness of form, good 
color and free production of bud and bloom. 
Fragrance must be present for milady’s 
bouquet, but is not so essential where the 
mass of color is the aim, though Rose per- 
fume is a delight to the senses wherever its 
subtle fragrance is. The 25 H. T.’s for bed- 
ding are as follows: 

Radiance, Red Radiance, Lieutanant Chauré, 
Hoosier Beauty, Gen. MacArthur, Gruss An 
Teplitz, Geo. C. Waud, Janet, Indiana, Lady 
Ursula, Lady Ashtown, Mme. Caroline Test- 
out, Konigin Carola, Mrs. Wakefield, Christie 
Miller, Mme. Jules Bouche, Lady Alice Stan- 
ley, Killarney Queen, Ophelia, Mrs. A. °R. 
Waddell, Mary, Countess of Ilchester, Robin 
Hood, Columbia, Los Angeles, Duchess of 
Wellington, Dorothy Page Roberts. 

The varieties Wm. R. Smith, Baldwin, Pink 
and White Cochet, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Antoine Rivoire, Lady Hillingdon and Melanie 
Soupert will find a host of friends wherever 
climatic conditions favor their growth and 
development. 

The Hybrid Perpetual class is better known 
by the men of your association than by my- 
self, though I still have clear cut pictures in 
my mind of those magnificent sorts Frau 
Karl Druschki, Paul Neyron, Ulrich Brunner, 
General Jacqueminot, Anna de Diesbach, Al- 
fred Colomb and Hugh Dickson; these are 
still widely known. 

The Rugosa has a future for the hybridist 
and from the admixture of the blood of this 
rugged species will come beautiful varieties 
for the colder climes of Canada and of this 
country. This we may now anticipate with 
certainty, for are they not already arriving? 
The need of novelty, of new Roses, holds 
good with the nurserymen in only less de- 
gree than with the florists. At one of our 
exhibitions in New York City a prominent 
lady thus criticized the Rose growers: “ You 
florists have compelled me for the past ten 
years to put before my guests, time after 
time, three, or at most, four varieties of cut 
Roses ; why don’t you give usa wider choice ? 
What would you think if we women wore 
the same flowers in our hats year after year?” 
Happily the criticism has been felt and has 
produced a change at the source of supply, 
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and now we have a greater variety and a 
heavier demand for our product. 

If I might venture a criticism I would sug- 
gest that all the old wood cuts and the col- 
ored lithographs of bygone days be pro- 
nounced taboo. New half tones of Roses 
made from good photos atiract and please, 
while the old stereotyped plates are anything 
but enticing and further the firm using them 
in its catalogue too often propagates or buys 
obsolete varieties to fit its old plates! 

Tracing in old varieties which should have 
gone into the discard is not treating the ama- 
teur fairly, especially the beginner in Rose 
growing, but happily many of your firms are 
putting out catalogues which it is a joy to 
handle. 

The information possessed by the ama- 
teurs and especially the women amateurs of 
the country respecting the names and suit- 
ability of varieties for different purposes is 
most marked ; this has come about through 
the publication of news items appearing in 
the press from time to time. “Say it with 
Flowers” is an awakener not only to the 
prospective purchaser of flowers, but to the 
commercial growers as well; it is absolutely 
necessary for men in the nursery and green- 
house business to be able to talk intelligently 
and intimately with their customers and 
prospective buyers. 

The Rose test gardens being established in 
different sections of the country are proving 
to be a forceful method of bringing the bet- 
ter varieties of Roses to the knowledge of 
the man or woman who wishes to adorn the 
home with the finest and best in Roses. 
These test gardens also indicate poor and 
unsuitable varieties, thus avoiding much dis- 
appointment in selecting varieties. 

I understand that you are raising a pub- 
licity fund for the spread of information re- 
specting your products; this, with the pub- 
licity fund of the S. A. F. and O. H. will 
surely help both lines of trade, the nursery- 
men and florists; in fact, the propaganda by 
the two associations will tend to mutual 
benefit in furthering trade. 

The American Rose Society deserves your 
hearty support, for with the spread of in- 
formation regarding the Rose will come a 
desire for all kinds of ornamentals and ever- 
greens. Every nurseryman should be a 
member of the American Rose Society ; one 
of your number is its newly elected presi- 
dent, Robert Pyle, and the annual report of 
the society is replete with timely articles on 
the Rose in all its bearings. 


ROSE TEST GARDEN. 


I would especially call attention to the 
Washington Rose Test Garden. This is 
fostered and cared for by the department of 
Agriculture, and with its great variety of 
named Roses is an education in itself for any 
one interested. Here are to be viewed the 
newer introductions from the leading rosar- 
ians of Europe and America; this of itself 
is a matter of prime importance to those in- 
terested. If present plans are carried out, a 
great garden where Roses, grown in mass 
backed by the most interesting of the newer 
shrubs, will be one of the forthcoming fea- 
tures of interest to plantsmen. 

Another item which should enlist your in- 
terest in the operations of the department is 
the highly interesting scientific work being 
accomplished by Dr. Van Fleet, under de- 
partmental control. He is cross-fertilizing 
hardy Roses and producing results that are 
as delightful as surprising, these varieties 
being disease resisting hardy varieties with 
showy flowers, will prove most valuable and 
welcome additions. 

Another amateur who is devoting time 
and money to Rose culture and is accom- 
plishing far-reaching results, is Captain 
George C. Thomas, Chestnut Hill, Pa. This 
gentleman is breeding on special lines, but 
his one great purpose is to give us perpetual 
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WHAT IS A FAIR PRICE? 


Mr. Spencer’s discussion of fair prices 
for Gladioli in the October number of 
THE FLOWER GROWER is not conclusive 
on one important point. He thinks 
that difference in quality will account 
for the big difference in catalogue quo- 
tations. It might if the prices are 
quoted atrandom. But compare prices 
from lists issued by reliable growers, 
and the variation is very wide. 

The following are taken from price 
lists of well known and reliable 
growers: 

Loveliness, per hun., $8.00 to $15.00; 
Europa, $6.00 to $12.00; Princeps, $7.00 
to $15.00 ; Peace, $3.00 to $7.50; Pendle- 
ton, $4.00 to $8.00. 

The above is not a complete list by 
any means. 

If the wholesale price per 1000 is the 
basis for estimating retail prices, there 
must have been a big difference in the 
wholesale prices from which the prices 
above quoted were calculated. 

It isn’t wholly a question of quality. 
I have paid just as much for poor bulbs 
as I have for good ones; and just as 
little for good ones as for poor ones. 
Neither is it altogether a question of 
size, for I have paid just as much for 
small bulbs as for large ones, the 
quality being the same. 

I believe, though I can’t prove it, that 
the wholesale price made by any 
grower is dependent on the quantity of 
stock on hand. It seems to me reason- 
able to suppose that a grower with 
200,000, or more, of one variety is likely 
to offer them at a lower price than one 
who has only 25,000, in the absence of 
any central market, or clearing house, 
where prices can be regulated. 

In Mr. Spencer’s discussion of the 
subject he doesn’t go back quite far 
enough. He says, “as the wholesale 
lists are received select four.’ Shall 
we select the four lowest or the four 
highest? How do we know that the 
four we select offer the fair price, and 
that all others are too high or too low ? 
Even Mr. Spencer admits that “it does 
not follow that all low-priced stock is 
poor and all high priced bulbs of extra 
quality.” 

Quality alone cannot account for the 
prices offered. Quantity—supply and 
demand-—could. 

Except for this one point as to varia- 
tion of price it seems to me that Mr. 
Spencer in the current number, and 
“P.M. T.” in the July number, are in 
substantial agreement. Both agree 
that “it would be best to dispose of a 
large surplus to the wholesale trade,” 
and I believe they are both correct in 
saying that the small surplus might 
properly be reduced, or a variety en- 
tirely closed out, at cut-prices, where 
the amount of stock on hand is not 
large enough to make it attractive as 
a wholesale proposition. Whether this 
is to be done by a “‘cut-price,” a “special 
offer,” a “bargain collection,” or a 
“discount,” is a small matter—it isn’t 


a large enough transaction to upset 
the market. 

As to what is a proper wholesale 
price, that is another matter, and, in 
view of the wide variations in different 
lists, one that needs more light. 


THOMAS M. PROCTOR. 





CRIMSON GLOW AND DOMINION GLADIOLI 
—COMMENTS ON OTHER VARIETIES. 


Is Mr. Betscher’s Crimson Glow the 
coming red, and is it better than Do- 
minion ? 

I asked this question of several grow- 
ers last spring and received a variety 
of answers, so there was only one 
thing to do, namely, plant a row of 
each and let the best flower win. 

Crimson Glow was the first to show 
the green and the first to bloom. The 
foliage grew erect and vigorous while 
Dominion showed a tendency to droop. 
Both varieties produced tall straight 
spikes and very large, wide open beau- 
tiful crimson blooms, four to six inches 
across, well placed on the spike and of 
good substance. 

Dominion is a very clear and beauti- 
ful crimson, a shade darker than Lie- 
besfeuer, without a blotch, mark or 
stain. 

The ground color of Crimson Glow is 
very nearly the same shade of crimson 
overlaid with a darker shade, and on 
the lower segments there is a blotch of 
velvety crimson. 

The opinion of visitors to the field 
and of those who saw them in the 
Boston show was almost unanimous in 
favor of Dominion. In the show room 
it will score two to five points higher 
but in the field Crimson Glow gets 
there with a robust constitution and a 
good crop of cormels. 

Mrs. Velthuys is a handsome crimson 
suffused with a darker shade. In size 
and habit it closely resembles Rajah, 
but I do not consider it quite equal in 
color. . 

I tried two new whites, White Giant 
and L’Immaculee, both of Holland or- 
igin. Blooms of the latter are pure 
white, medium size, with narrow 
pointed segments, spikes long and sev- 
eral flowers open at once; a good 
commercial variety. 

White Giant is the largest pure white 
I have ever seen, the segments, also 
narrow and pointed, measure five to 
six inches from tip to tip. The spikes 
were short and carried only a few 
blooms but I am hoping they will do 
better next year. It is unfortunate 
that its nameis so similar to Kunderd’s 
Giant White. 

Yellow Hammer is a tall vigorous 
yellow resembling Niagara but flowers 
are not as large. A few late ones the 
first week in October showed up re- 
markably well. I think it is better 
than La Perle de Jardin, which is of a 
different type, slender spikes with clear 
yellow blooms of medium size. 

Wilbrink isa sport of Halley, no doubt 
about that, as I had flowers showing 
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one or more segments of the Halley 
color, and the general form and size 
are the same. The color, a pale pink, 
is not as attractive to me as the or- 
iginal. 

S. E. SPENCER. 





SURGERY FOR DISEASED GLADIOLUS 
CORMS. 


Last winter, while cleaning Gladiolus 
corms, it occurred to the writer to try 
surgery as a means of saving those in 
which visible lesions showed evidence 
of inherent disease. Each bulb was 
looked over carefully as it was being 
cleaned and any that showed diseased 
spots or suspicious looking blemishes 
were treated; first, by cutting away 
all the diseased part with a sharp knife, 
and then dipping the freshly cut sur- 
face into powdered sulphur. At plant- 
ing time I was pleased to note that but 
very few of my bulbs showed any sign 
of rot, and all through the growing 
season there was a much smaller per- 
centage of brown stalks than formerly, 
indicating less disease. 

In order to thoroughly test out my 
experiment, I selected at planting time 
last spring, one hundred corms of 
America that had been surgically 
treated as above; some of them having 
had in the operation as much as one- 
fourth to one-half of the bulb cut —_, 
and I feel sure that every one would 
have gone bad if they had not received 
attention. All through the growing 
season this block showed exceptional 
vigor; later gave good bloom; and 
when dug this fall I had one hundred 
and two of the finest large, healthy 
looking, plump bulbs I ever saw. Two 
only were diseased, and these badly so; 
and four had divided. The bulblet 
growth was unusually strong in both 
size and quantity. Whether the dip- 
ping in sulphur augmented the bene- 
ficial results of the surgery, or not, I 
do not know, and it will take further 


-experimenting to determine; but as 


results proved, it certainly could have 
done no harm. 
H. G. READING. 





MARKERS FOR GLADIOLI. 


I remember that some of our poet 
have written about what they use for 
marking Gladioli in the field. I do not 
find anything which seems as good as 
the regular copper wired wooden tree 
labels. These are 34 inches long and 
cost a $1.75 per thousand, painted on 
one side. I use the unpainted side the 
first year and sometimes, by a 
out the first mark, use it the secon 
year. Then I use the painted side once 
more at least and this makes as chea 
a marker as the paper tags and muc 
more durable. In attaching to the 
stem [ divide the two wires and with 
both hands draw pretty tight and make 
two turns. When these mark-outs are 
not especially choice and are to be 
tumbled into a box together I give the 
wires an extra twist at the time of cut- 
ting off the stems to allow for shrink- 
age of the stem. 

Geo. S. WOODRUFF, 
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WILBRINCK AND HALLEY GLADIOLI. 


_ I notice on page 100 of the October 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, that 
Mr. Fred C. Hornberger has had a 
bloom of Wilbrinck sport back to its 
parent Halley, and he wishes to know if 
others have had a like experience. 

Last spring I purchased 100 ? inch 
bulbs of Wéilbrinck and nearly all 
bloomed. About 25% were as perfect 
Hailey as I ever saw, and these may 
have been really true Halley and be- 
come mixed in the lot by mistake, but 
about 15% of the other blooms were 
“ half-and-half ;” that is, the petals 
were partly the Wilbrinck and partly 
the Halley color. This leads me_ to 
think that some at least of the Halleys 
were really Wilbrincks which reverted 
back wholly to the Halley color. 

I have given this variety up in dis- 
gust. 

HOWARD M. GILLET. 


The Propagation and 
Growing of the Rose. 
(Continued from page 127.) 


blooming Roses of the Wichuraiana and 
Rambler types. The work he is doing is 
most interesting. Out of the six or seven 
thousand seedlings he is working with there 
will surely be forthcoming some remarkable 
types of new Roses. Some of his seedling 
Roses were the delight of the officers and 
members of the American Rose Society on 
the occasion of a recent visit. 


PROPAGATION OF ROSES. 


Nearly all the climbing types of Roses can 
be propagated from ripened wood made into 
long cuttings and planted in the open during 
early spring. 

The placing of ground peat or dried muck 
at the bottom of the trench where the cut- 
tings are inserted is a practice followed in 
Europe with good results, a sandy loam be- 
ing preferable to heavier soil. 

_ Greenhouse growing of wood for propaga- 
ting purposes is the one method employed 
extensively by firms in the Middle West; in 
order to get the wood intended for propaga- 
tion in suitable condition a close temperature 
with a humid atmosphere is sought; wood 
thus grown is placed in shaded frames with 
a muslin cover some 3 ft. or 4 ft. above the 
glass ; about 12 in. of fresh horse manure is 
used as 2 base and on this is placed 4 inches 
of sand. The frame is kept close, the sashes 
not being raised for some eight or ten days. 
Cuttings thus treated, grown from wood pre- 
pared in the foregoing manner, root in about 
three weeks. 

Winter grafting of Roses is practiced by 
the Rose growers on a large scale, where 
Winter forcing varieties are demanded. 
Manettis being used for this purpose. The 
stocks are potted in 2% in. pots and when 
root action takes place they are splice- 
grafted with scions from green or growing 
wood, and placed in frames with bottom 
heat, the temperaturé ranging from 70° to 
75° in closed cases, which are covered with 
sash or glass. A close, moist atmosphere is 
absolutely essential in order to have them 
unite; of supreme importance is the intro- 
duction of air so as to keep the roots from 
blackening. Of course, this method is only 
practical where glass houses are available. 

Root grafting on small pieces of roots is a 
method employed by the nurserymen at 
Orleans, France; they use hard wood and 
place the grafts under glasses, shading them 
with a light wash on the side of bell next to 
the glass. The grafts are planted some 12 
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to 20 under each bell; then carefully trans- 
planted when united and in growth. 

Stocks for budding purposes are better 
known by your membership than by myself; 
their preparation and culture, I take it, is 
similar to the handling of fruit stocks. 

A word as to the kind of stock. Manetti 
has had the lead in this country with only a 
moderate quantity of canina being used; 
while in Europe canina is. extensively used, 
almost to the exclusion of other kinds of 
stock for budding. 

The Rosa multiflora of Japan seems to 
have vitality, is a good producer of roots and 
is, I think, justly esteemed as one of the 
most practical and satisfactory stocks on 
which to bud Roses. A recent visit to two 
places where this stock is being extensively 
used would seem to put it in first rank as a 
stock ‘on which to work Roses. The old 
Gloire des Rosamenes is being used quite ex- 
tensively in California with gratifying re- 
sults; in fact, I have never seen a more 
beautiful growth than Howard & Smith had 
in their Rose fields where this stock was 
used. Own root Roses vs. budded is a con- 
troversial field and while I have my own 
opinion as to their relative merits, I am in- 
clined to think that for most localities the 
Hybrid Teas and Teas thrive best budded. 
In the South and in favored localities per- 
haps own-root Roses are preferable. 


Pruning Rambler Roses 
with Hedging Shears. 


If there is one thing which I loathe more 
than any other in the work of a garden, it 
is the cutting out and tying up of Rambler 
Roses. It is a job which I usually attempt 
to push on to my wife. She attempts to put 
it on to me. She will say, “It is a fine 
afternoon ; those Rambler Roses ought to be 
tied up. They are falling all over the place.” 
I usually shelve the matter by informing her 
that I have some important digging which 
must be put in hand. The end of the mat- 
ter generally results in my having to do it. 
Then I get into abadtemper. All! the thorny 
growths have to be laid clear of the sup- 
ports, the old wood cut away, and the new 
tied in place. When cutting away the old 
wood I invariably cut some piece which 
has sent out at the top a beautiful new 
rod. Too late I see this piece and hasten 
to secrete it, for 1 know that my wife will 
point out the quantity of bloom which I 
have lopped off. Now, all this vexatious and 
annoying work is done away with. I light 
my pipe, go into the tool-shed, procure the 
hedging shears, and proceed to lop back 
those Roses just as I would a hedge. It 
does not matter whether the growth is new 
or old; off it comes. In a very short time 
I have the bottom of the ladder strewn with 
a tangled mass of what would have been 
blooming wood. As a rosarian my soul 
would have shrieked aloud at such desecra- 
tion at one time; now I simply cart the 
débris to the bonfire without turning a hair. 
Why? Simply because I have found that 
all this tedious cutting out and tying up is 
not necessary. Blooms are produced in 
abundance on the Roses cut back in this 
way. It is true that after the operation the 
Roses look as if they would never bloom 
again. I learned this “tip” by accident. 
Near my house there was a particularly fine 
specimen of a weeping Dorothy Perkins. In 
its season it was simply weighed down with 
biooms. The following spring I chanced to 
look at that Rose, and found that its ewner 
had cut the head back to about a foot of 
wood—new and old wood was all treated 
alike. I watched that Rose with interest 
during the time when it should bloom. 
There, sure enough, it was, a pink billowy 
mass. From that day I have adopted the 
same tactics,.and always get an abundance 
of bloom.—CLARENCE PONTING in The Gar- 
den. (English) 
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Fifty Years Acquaint- 
ance with the Gladiolus. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 
BY HENRY C. ECKERT. 
(Concluded. ) 


In my previous article, I stated that 
out of the many new varieties I have 
grown on my farm, only four seem to 
me to have a future in the cut flower 
trade, but did not mention their names 
as I do not care to give free advertising, 
and furthermore I might be mistaken 
of their worth, having found out by 
experience from older introductions 
that some varieties do well several 
years, then go backward, losing vigor 
and deteriorate, and are useless to 
grow for cut flowers in afew years. 
I used to think a trial of a few bulbs 
would give a fair conception of their 
good qualities but have found out that 
the behavior of single plants are not 
always a sure criterion of their value 
if planted on a large scale, and will 
give an example: 

Three years ago I planted one large 
bulb, Queen Wilhelmina, received from 
an eastern grower. It was planted in 
rich soil, the plant made a remarkably 
good growth, produced a long spike of 
wonderfully nice large flowers; color 
a beautiful apple blossom pink with 
creamy white centre. Judging from 
this single specimen, I thought it would 

a fine variety for the cut flower 
trade, and increased my stock next 
season by buying small bulbs which 
did not bloom in the dry year 1918. Be- 
sides these I bought several hundred 
large bulbs. They came out well, pro- 
ducing strong spikes, but they were 
short and stocky, no good for the 
wholesale trade. A good many other 
varieties I had on my trial grounds 
promised well the first season, but 
after growing them several years they 
show their weak points, and that they 
cannot compete with the older com- 
mercial kinds. 

After fifty years acquaintance with 
the Gladiolus I have learned a great 
deal in growing them, but have also 
gained the knowledge that there are 
a good many things that I do not know 
of this beautiful flower. As an ex- 
ample, why is it that some varieties do 
well the first year, and will be a com- 
plete failure the following season, then 
pick up again after several seasons, 
and then from poor scrubby bulbs, 
come out again in their first glory? 
About this curious behavior I will have 
more to say in the future. In conclu- 
sion will say that the Gladiolus has 
wonderfully improved since the advert 
of the old Gandavensis, and that the 
American zrowers have taken the lead 
in originating and introducing the most 
beautiful varieties in the worid. 


Don’t forget that Gladiolus corms 
and other flower stocks offered in col- 
lections often are the cheapest and best 
way to secure some of the very best 
and rarest varieties. Indeed some of 
the finest new varieties are only put 
out by the originators in collections 
and are not obtainable in any other 
way. 
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| Northwestern Peony 
and Iris Society. 


ITH the constant addition to 

the trade lists of new and 

meritorious varieties, it be- 

hooves us to keep on the look- 
out if we would possess the very best 
that is offered. I mean by this that 
we should acquaint ourselves with 
the various lists of varieties being 
offerec! of the newer sorts of both the 
Peony and Iris in order to be } to 
date. This particularly applies to those 
who are making extensive collections 
of the very best productions procurable 
at the present time. While the propor- 
tion of new varieties offered is infinitely 
small compared with the vast number 
of seedlings that are discarded as worth- 
less, there are many that are offered 
under alluring, captivating descriptions 
that have no place with the many 
desirable and dependable sorts now in 
cultivation. 

Those who are interested in propa- 
gating new varieties should be com- 
mended for their untiring efforts and 
patience, for it requires an unlimited 
amount of both in order to experience 
the pleasure and satisfaction of success 
in the fullest measure. Many failures 
are attributable wholly to lack of per- 
severance and the ability to continue 
in the face of repeated failures. 

There isa certain amount of pleasure 
combined with the above requirements 
in the anticipation of creating some- 
thing that will outshine anything now 
in existence, and this aim has been ap- 
proached and fully realized in many 
cases within the past ‘few years. Pro- 
gress along horticultural lines is just 
as pronounced as it is along other 
lines of endeavor and each succeeding 
year finds us trying to excel the year 
just passed. Progress is ever marching 
on and while it may seem to us an 
utter impossibility to approach some 
of the floral creations of to-day, I ven- 
ture to say that they will be and in 
many cases encaied. With higher 
class stock to work with there will be 
a resultant gain in progeny, which is 
evidenced by some of the very recent 
additions to the Peony and Iris lists. 
Each year we find a number of varie- 
ties that are strangers to us as they 
have only been in existence a short 
time, or at least have not been offered 
on the market, doubtless having been 
carefully observed for some years by 
their originators to determine their 
worth. Oft times, I am compelled to 
say, some of these new creations are 
short lived, due to varying causes. The 
originator may not have tested various 
soils and climatic conditions before his 
final judgment of worth was passed ; 
again many have tried their hands at 
hybridizing who are not entirely famil- 
iar with the many beautiful and high 
class varieties now in cultivation and 
unwittingly overpraise their production 
as aresult. I regret to say that some- 
times the greed of gain enters in and 
overshadows everything else and we 
are enticed to part with our good 
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money later to find that we have been 
misled. 

I would not for a moment discour- 
age anyone’s efforts in their attempt to 
create new varieties but am always 
glad to encourage them in every way, 
as I am a great admirer of anyone 
who is striving to better things that 
now exist that succeeding generations 
may profit thereby, but I think it be- 
hooves each one of us to use extreme 
caution and not be too enthusiastic 
over our creations to the end that the 
market may not be flooded with in- 
ferior, disappointing and commonplace 
varieties. 

During the past season I have seen a 
number of very promising seedlings 
both of the Peony and Iris, but the 
originators are men of extended and 
broad experience in the work and are 
critically testing the most promising, 
(having had them under observation 
for several years) before they will at- 
tempt to disseminate them. 

A number of our members are work- 
ing faithfully and earnestly propagat- 
ing new Peonies and Irises. The public 
is not aware of their activities in this 
branch of endeavor, but these silent, 
earnest workers have a goal in mind 
and some day their efforts will meet 
with deserved success. Recently I re- 
ceived a letter from one of our mem- 
bers in Nebraska from which I quote 
as follows: 

“T am raising seedling Iris and have 
had quite considerable success. I have 
the nearest red I have ever seen ; some 
near pink, and one a great improve- 
ment over Her Majesty ; one as large 
as Amas; one pure white, no mark- 
ings except a yellow beard, and many 
others as large as Tvojana. My brother, 
also a member of your Society has 
many new ones, too, also extra fine 
Peonies ; some prize winners I believe.” 

To substantiate his statement he 
sends me a splendid photograph of 
his Iris beds and one of his Peony beds. 
Both of these pictures fully demon- 


strate that he is having splendid suc-’ 


cess with his undertaking. I do not 
know how many years his efforts have 
been centered toward propagating new 
varieties, neither do I know that he 
has offered any of them for sale or has 
any desire to do so, but Iam of the 
opinion that he is still working toward 
a higher goal and will some day be re- 
warded with greater success than he 
may now have achieved. 

Most of us are conversant with the 
work of Mr. Willis Fryer, of Mantor- 
ville, Minn., who is enjoying splendid 
success in creating new varieties of 
Irises. Another of our members, Miss 
Grace Sturtevant, of Wellesley Farms, 
Mass., has created some wonderful new 
Irises that I trust will soon be more 
generally known in this section of the 
country. Mr. Bertrand Farr, of Wyom- 
ising, Pa., has added a number of 
splendid Irises that can be classed with 
the best. In far away Connecticut we 
have a member who is actively eén- 
gaged in assembling a collection of the 

t Irises to be found in cultivation, 
several members in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania who have assembled the finest 
collections to be found anywhere, and 
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from some of these Iris fanciers we 
will doubtless hear of splendid work 
along the line of hybridizing in the 
near future. There are several others 
I might name in this connection who 
are diligently engaged in improving 
some of the standard varieties now 
offered. The late Rev. C. S. Harrison, 
deserves great credit for the work he 
has done in making both the Peony 
and Iris more generaily known. 

The many years of patient waiting 
that are necessary to propagate the 
Peony leaves a more open field, but 
a far more difficult one to venture into. 
Results are not so easily obtained, as 
in many cases several years elapse be- 
fore the final stamp of approval can be 
placed upon a superior seedling. There 
are but few of us who have not heard 
of or seen the Brand creations. It took 
nine years of patient, careful observ- 
ance before Martha Bulloch was found 
worthy of bearing that distinguished 
name. It will take many times nine 
years before this variety will have to 
bow to a superior of its type, if indeed 
it is ever approached. Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, Frances Willard, Mary 
Brand, Judge Berry, Chestine Gowdy and 
a score of others, all splendid sorts, are 
Mr. Brand’screations. Victory Chateau 
Thierry and Myrtle Gentry are among 
his latest contributions. These will be 
on exhibition next June and they both 
bid fair to rank with the best of the 
Brand creations. 

Mr. E. J. Shaylor, of Auburndale, 
Mass., is universally known as one of 
the greatest hybridizers of Peonies in 
the United States. His Mary Wood- 
bury Shaylor, Georgiana Shaylor, Mrs. 
Edward Harding, Milton Lockwood, 
Shaylor’s Dream and many others of 
high class have been brought into ex- 
istence through his skillful work. 

Prof. A. P. Saunders, Secretary of the 
American Peony Society is doing splen- 
did work in the line of creating new 
varieties. His intimate knowledge of 
all first class Peonies places him in an 
enviable position, and any seedling 
that he may deem worthy of dissemi- 
nating must possess exceptional merit 
in order to receive his stamp of ap- 
proval. I have had the pleasure of 
seeing a number of his seedlings and 
was much impressed with their beauty. 
His work should be watched with con- 
siderable interest as he is an expert at 
hybridizing and understand that he is 
working to produce a full yellow Peony. 
He is scientifically working along lines 
that should enable him to achieve this 
result. There is a fortune awaiting 
the lucky one who produces a full 








double yellow Peony equal to some of | 


the good standard varieties of today. 
With the temporary embargo placed 


on foreign importations to a consider- | 


able extent, this restriction will doubt- 
less result in renewed activity toward 
improving existing varieties in this 
country. Let us hope that there may 
be many who may achieve results 

ual to those accomplished by John 
Richardson, H. A. Terry, Mr. Hollis, 
Mr. Rosenfield, Mrs. Pleas and many 
others who have added so much to our 
list of first class varieties. Some grow- 


ers make the statement that it isim- | 
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possible to improve upon the varieties 
already existing. There is the possi- 
bility of a few having reached the acme 
of ection. It is hard indeed to 
realize how it would be possible to im- 
prove upon Le Cygne, Therese, Solange, 
Martha Bulloch and a few others, but 
who had the temerity to suggest a few 
years ago that the airship would be a 
commercial possibility. Even though 
they cannot be improved upon, they 
can possibly be equaled in some other 
type of flower, or color or combinations 
of color that .are now unknown in the 
Peony offerings of today. 


W. F. CHRISTMAN, Sec’y. 


American Peony Society. 

We are in receipt of Bulletin of Peony 
News No. 9, August, 1919, edited b 
Secretary A. P. Saunders, Clinton, N.Y. 
It consists of sixty pages and in addi- 
tion to giving a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the society for 1919 and a 
write-up of the annual flower show in 
Prof. Saunders’ customary thorough 
way, it reports other Peony exhibitions 
and shows, and gives a complete roster 
of the members of the American Peony 
Society. 


Weed Seeds in Soil. 

I wrote recently of weed seeds in soil and 
the long time such seeds will remain dor- 
mant when buried inthe earth. I have just had 
another interesting example of this in my 
own garden. There is a rough Grass bank 
sloping to a moat which runs partly round 
the house. This spring I stubbed out a very 
large Blackberry of a poor sort and planted 
some Lavatera Olbia, tall hybrid Verbas- 
cums, and other rough perennials likely to 
hold their own as the Grass grew back over 
the soil I had bared in removing the Bram- 
ble. Near by I planted two or three stan- 
dard Apples and Plums in the Grass, leaving 
four feet beds round each. A thick crop of 
scarlet Field Poppies amd Charlock has 
sprung up all over the site of the old Bram- 
ble, and also round each fruit-tree. I know 
the ground to have been under turf for 30 
years, and no fresh soil was introduced in 
turning it up this spring. Before that time 
the ground was a farmyard. So it seems 
pretty clear that the Poppy and Charlock 
seeds must have lain buried under the turf 
for 30 years and sprung up directly it was 
dug over. 

This gives me an idea with regard to the 
transport of seeds. Some seeds travel very 
badly. Many of the New Zealand plants, for 
instance, are extremely difficult to raise from 
seed sent from their native home. Would 
it not be worth trying the experiment of 
mixing such seeds with a handful of moist 
loam and then packing the loam in an air- 
tight tin and sending in that way? On ar- 
rival the loam might be spread thinly on a 
box of soil and the seeds it contained germi- 
nated in the usual way. Im the case of very 
valuable and specially difficuit seeds the tin 
box containing the seed-soil mixture might 
have an outer covering of ashestos or some 
non-conductor of heat in order to keep the 
soil packing at aneventemperature. Or the 
package might be put into cold storage dur- 
ing the voyage. Such a precaution as this 
soil packing would only be worth trying in 
the case of a few valuable seeds which have 
hitherto been found difficult to germinate 
when imported in the ordinary way. Bury- 
ing in soil certainly seems to have the effect 
of maintaining the germinative power of 
certain seeds for an almost indefinite time. — 
CLARENCE ELLIOTT in Gardening Illustrated. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 








What an unreasonable, domineering 
demon is prejudice. Prejudice against 
a person blinds our discrimination and 
prevents our seeing any good in him, 
or recognizing the worth of any of 
histalents. ‘Can there any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” reflected a 
prejudice that almost cost Nathaniel 
the glory of apostleship. “ Deliver us 
from prejudice,” is a prayer it were 
well to offer frequently. 


It denotes a noble character when a 
person is noted for always speaking 
well of others—overlooking or forget- 
ting all their faults, for “there is so 
much bad in the best of us” that 
faults may ke quite easily discerned, 
and the “knocking” habit is easily ac- 
quired. 

Jimmy King was one of those royal 
good fellows that might be termed a 
“good mixer.” Deservedly, he had a 
host of friends, because besides being 
genial and courteous, he was never 
known to speak evil of anybody or see 
anything but the good in everything. 
For a great many years he had been 
manager of the Opera House, but a 
change in the ownership threw Jimmy 
out of his position. Shortly after his 
retirement a show played at the Opera 
House that was absolutely without a 
single redeeming feature—so punk that 
the audience guyed the =. At 
the Elks’ club that night after the play 
the boys were discussing the badness of 
it, but Jimmy, who had also attended, 
uttered not a word. Finally, one of 
the party said, “Jim, in all your ex- 
perience, did you ever see anything 
quite as rotten as that performance?” 
“Well, now,” said Jimmy, “That set 
scene in the third act impressed me as 
being a fairly clever piece of scene 
painting.” 





I know people who are deterred from 
enjoying success in growing certain 
flowers because of some mistaken prej- 
udice. So many do not care to grow 
Peonies because they claim the season 
of bloom is too short, when by judi- 
cious selection of varieties they could 
have a full month of enjoyment with 
that most exquisitely beautiful flower. 
Some will not take up Rose culture be- 
cause somebody who neglected his 
Roses made a failure of Rose growing. 
While it is true that no flower can give 
more disappointment than the Rose if 
neglected, no flower rewards with 
greater satisfaction the care and atten- 
tion it exacts. Some refuse to grow 
the Gladiolus because the bulbs have 
to be dug and cared for every autumn 
and replanted every spring; but the 
enthusiasm this lovely flower inspires 
makes such work truly a labor of love. 

Then we have the prejudice of color. 
Some people cannot see much beauty 
in a bouquet of mixed colors, when as 
a matter of fact, a mixed bouquet is 
seldom inharmonious, and need not be 
so at all, if magentas are omitted or 
used sparingly and white predomi- 
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nates. Some might éven exclude Pur- 
ple Glory from their Gladiolus collec- 
tion and miss its majestic beauty 
because they do not like a dark red 
flower. It is well that these prejudices 
and idiosyncrasies appear contradis- 
tinctively as preferences in some na- 
tures, as in the old, old story that 
grandfather used to tell of the Dutch- 
man that ordered his barn painted, 
and having been asked by the painter 
what color he desired it to be, replied, 
“Vell, make it any color so it’s red.” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Soot as a Fertilizer. 


We have a good many questions from 
market gardeners who ask about the value 
of soot as a fertilizer. Some of our people 
live near manufacturing towns, and the 
factory chimneys, when cleaned out, yield 
quantities of this black material. The soot 
is deposited on the chimney. from the smoke 
arising from the coal or wood. It contains 
small particles of unburned fuel, and in 
these are found small quantities of nitrogen, 
potash and phosphoric acid. There is no 
standard composition of soot, although some 
samples run high in nitrogen. English gar- 
deners make heavy use of this material. It 
is good to use on cold, heavy land, as it 
darkens the color of the soil and thus in- 
creases its power to hold the heat. In Eng- 
land soot is considered a stimulant, some- 
what the same as nitrate of soda, although 
of course with very much less nitrogen. 
The English gardeners use it early in the 
season, scattered between the hills or drills, 
and well worked in with hoe or cultivator. 
Such crops as onions, cabbage, and root 
crops generally, respond quickly to an ap- 
plication of soot, and it has some value for 
keeping down certain insects, such as cut- 
worms, wireworms and grubs. It is not a 
good plan to use lime with the soot, as the 
effect of this mixing would be to drive off 
part of the ammonia. After the soot has 
been worked into the ground, however, the 
lime can then be added with good results, 
and this combination is said to be useful for 
fightinginsects. Some gardeners make great 
use of soot as a liquid manure. In prepar- 
ing this liquid, a peck of soot is put in a 
weighted bag and suspended in a barrel 
of water, where it is permitted to soak 
for a week. The black liquid produced in 
this way makes a good application for the 
garden. In England soot is bought and sold 
by measure, and not by weight. It is said 
that the heavier samples are the poorest, as 
they are mixed with brick and mortar— Rural 
New Yorker. 


Although there is quite a wide di- 
vergence in the prices which appear in 
the price lists and catalogues already 
received, yet we note that apparently 
there ‘sa great tendency toward uni- 
formity, and this surely is a healthful 
symptom of the trade. One thing is 
sure; those who offer flower stocks 
this year at low prices are going to 
sell out so quickly they will not be a 
factor in the business by mid-winter. 


The editor has been searching for 
information on the use of charcoal as 
a fertilizer. No exact facts are avail- 
able so far, but a clipping from an 
Australian paper gives some sugges- 
tions which we expect to print next 
month. Anyone having experience 
with charcoal should tell us something 
about it. 


Ghe Flower Grower 
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The Modern Bearded Irises. 


Bearded or “Flag” Irises have made enor- 
mous strides during recent years, even when 
the novelties of today are compared with 
those of not more than a decade ago. That 
Irises of this section have long been associ- 
ated with hardy flower gardening in this 
country every gardener knows full well and 
thousands of gardéns amply testify. That 
they have played an important part in the 
embellishing of our gardens in May and June, 
were of unquestionable beauty and utility in 
other ways, admired because of a flower 
delicacy and freedom of blossoming which 
no other hardy plant possessed in like de- 
gree, are facts also that are freely admitted. 
Yet, with so many good attributes to their 
credit, in the light of recent introductions 
and the gulf which now exists between the 
old and the new, these aforetime favorities 
but occupy a position of mediocrity today. 

Having been for many years more or less 
intimately associated with Irises I have 





Iris—E. H. Jenkins. 


watched with interest the onward march of 
these modern varieties, a development—or 
set of developments since it is not in one 
direction only—which, while leaving the 
older sorts well in the rear, was destined to 
place the newcomers on a pedestal of their 
own. Though that fact might have been 
patent to the most casual observer, I con- 
fess it did not appeal to me in all its fulness 
till I saw them in the heyday of their flower 
beauty in Messrs. Wallace’s nursery grounds 
at Colchester in June last. Flag Irises I had 


seen before, had both grown the plants and 
culled their spikes by the thousand, still 
such a wealth of novelty, such evidences of 
evolution and epoch-marking in the main, 
constituted a feast indeed, and the picture— 
or pictures, for there were many—was not a 
transient one. The plants, indeed, were in 
their battalions everywhere, their forests of 
spikes dowered with handsomely propor- 
tioned, richly-colored flowers demonstrating 
their superiority over their older brethren. 
It was a great sight, the beds of these waist- 
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high, occasionally breast-high, plants tower- 
ing aloft, effective in the picture and impel- 
ling admiration on every hand by noble 
bearing and freedom of blossoming. For 
such enhanced beauty in this essentially 
summer-time flower gardeners of all classes, 
amateur and professional alike, owe a lasting 
debt primarily to so zealous a worker among 
Irises as the late Professor Foster, and not 
less so to Mr. Bliss, the most eminently suc- 
cessful Iris hybridist, perhaps, we have ever 
known. Notable among the many seedlings 
raised by Mr. Bliss are Azure, Benbow, Clem- 
aiis, Phyllis Bliss, E. H. Jenkins, Morwell, 
Knysna, Dimity, Sweet Lavender, Margaret 
Moore, Gulls, and Dominion, the last-named, 
if it must be appraised on the basis of the 
five guineas asked for a plant of it, unequalled 
among them all. It is, however, of the epoch- 
marking type, unique in its flower expanse, 
richness of coloring, and texture of petal, 
and in either direction will take some beat- 
ing. Briefly put, it is a Black Prince glorified 
at once, a tribute and a clue-that should ap- 
peal ‘to those who have as yet not seen it. 
Some may pertinently inquire why and in 
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what directions are these modern bearded 
Irises so immeasurably superior to their 
older brethren. To this the answer is easy. 
That they are so in many ways, though most 
of all in giant stature, freely-branched habit, 
picture-making effects, and handsomely pro- 
portioned flowers are incontestable facts. 
Formerly all bearded Irises bore their flow- 
ers on short footstalks closely clustered 
against the stem of the plant. This did not 
make for yood effect. The coming of Tvo- 
jana, a noble species of four feet high having 
freely-branched stems and handsomely fash- 
ioned flowers, however, gave the hybridist 
his chance, with the result that we have to- 
day a truly marvellous array of modern 
Irises characterized by majestic bearing, 
branching, fan-like spread, and freedom of 
flowering, of which a few years ago we had 
not dared to dream. Some of the new com- 
ers branch right to the ground. E. H. Jen- 
kins is a case in point, as may be gathered 
from the fact that at Colchester in June I 
counted some three dozen flowers and buds 
on a single spike. And it is not alone, 
Morwell, Sweet Lavender and many others 
being similarly endowed. To these fine at- 
tributes, too, are wedded those of increased 
beauty, size, and the color of the flowers, 
hence the gainsare considerable. Naturally, 
however, they are greatest among the blue, 
lavender, purple and kindred shades into 
which that majestic Iris, Crusader, and bluest 
of the blues, Lady Foster, Lord of June, 
Miranda, Rodney and others akin readily 
group themselves. 

Nor is it in these shades alone that prog- 
ress is so marked; rather is it more or less 
general, affecting every section—the varie- 
gata form$s, frilled plicata forms, bronzed 
and crimsoned squalens, with others all in 
turn. It is, however, more than usually 
welcome in what, for convenience, might be 
termed the red pallida forms, and of which 
Caprice and Mme. Pacquitte were among the 
older exponents. Today, however, these are 
entirely out-classed by the rich wine-red of 
Ed. Michel, the lovely Rosalind, and the ex- 
quisite Margaret Moore, Mrs. Alan Gray, 
Lohengrin and {fsoline following in paler 
though not less beautiful tones. It is, how- 
ever, the startling effect of the rich reds first 
named, their exalted presence and fine con- 
trast amid the almost overmastering rich- 
ness of the blues, violets, and purples that 
impressed one so and caused them to be 
written down as unequaled among the best. 
Phyllis Bliss, inimitable in orchid-mauve, 
Alcazar, supreme even among the giants, 
Archeveque, surpassing all in the richness of 
its coloring, and Prosper Langier, of shades 
akin to the half-century-oid /Jacquiniana, 
were others among the rest. 

Apart from these, the illustraiions today 
will afford readers a better idea of the im- 
proved characteristics to which reference 
has been made, while they are also of two 
distinct types. Azure is one of Mr. Bliss’ 
seedlings, and a bed of it as I saw it in June 
was not surpassed by any for wondrous 
freedom or picture-making effetts. It is not 
of the giant class as these moderns go, but 
is remarkable for the stout texture of its 
petals and the richness and outstanding 
rotundity of its intensely rich violet-colored 
falls. The standards are clear lavender-blue. 
The other variety, E. H. Jenkins, also raised 
by Mr. Bliss, resulted from crossing Trojana 
superba and Princess Beatrice, and is a sister 
seedling from the pod which gave Morwell. 
From this cross it is interesting that two 
main types appeared, self-colored like Mor- 
well and bi-color like E. H. Jenkins. In flower 
freedom and branching habit the latter is, 
perhaps, only equalled by Sweet Lavender, 
which is also a bicolor. Both are notable 
for the fan-like spread of their inflorescences 
and the low-down branching characteristics 
obviously inherited from Tyrojana, character- 
istics which, even though they had stood 
alone, would still have constituted improve- 
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ments of which any raiser might feel justly 
proud, since it is mainly attributable to these 
that flower freedom is prociuced and garden 
effect secured. To these, however, are 
wedded even greater attributes, not least of 
them a flower beauty much enhanced and a 
constitution fitting them for the purpose we 
would have them serve.—E. H. JENKINS in 
Gardening Illustrated. (English.) 


Hardiness of the Iris. 


S ge | of the tenacity of the 
life of an Iris root: Last August a 
friend of mine gave me eight small 
clumps of Iris. They came to me 
py aye in paper, and I placed them 
on the topshelf of an outside veranda, 
as I was not ready to set them out that 
day. I forgot all about them and they 
were exposed all winter, their only 
protection being a newspaper. I ran 
across them the first part of I May, and 
was going to throw them out when it 
seemed to me that they did not look 
dead, although the leaves were entirely 
withered. I set them out in an odd 
place, and much to my surprise the en- 
tire 8 clumps lived, and three of them 
bloomed (a purple variety.) They have 
now grown to be nice clumps, and have 
been transplanted in a little bed by 
themselves. 

If I did not know this to be a fact I 
doubt if I would believe it. Eight 
months out of the ground and exposed 
to frost and cold and still live. 


A NEw Jersey IRIS GROWER. 


Christmas Cactus Culture. 


By BERTHA BERBERT- HAMMOND. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 


One of the most satisfactory and 
beautiful plants for the winter window 
garden is the Epiphyllum Truacatum 
which, because it usually comes into 
flower at the holiday season, is popu- 
larly known as the Christmas Cac- 
tus. The lovely, wax-like, bright rose- 
red flowers are borne at the extreme 
ends of the long, spineless, drooping 
branches and seem limited in profu- 
sion only by the number of branchlets. 
The “ = ” character of growth 
ef the graceful branches makes the 
plant ideal for use in a swinging bucket 
or hanging basket. e 

To be successful in the culture of the 
Christmas Cactus requires no great 
care. In fact, the plant is more likely 
to suffer from over attention than from 
neglect. When properly potted in 
sandy, well-drained soil and given a 
rather sunny position the plant will 
demand little care. Frequent water- 
ing during the winter months should 
be avoided as too much water will 
cause the soil to sour ‘and the roots to 
decay eventually resulting in the death 
of the plant. An application of weak 
lime water once or twice a year will 
tend to keep the soil sweet. When 
the branches of this Cactus begin to 
wilt and turn yellow, it is a danger 
signal that should be heeded at once. 
The roots of the plant should be ex- 
amined. If they have not been badly 
injured by too much moisture, repot- 
ting in new sandy soil will probably 
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save the plant but if the roots are 
found to in an advanced stage of 
decay, heroic treatment will be neces- 
sary. Cut off such branches that ap- 
pear in good or even fair condition, 
plunge into sand and endeavor to root 
new plants. 

As the Christmas Cactus is apt to 
bloom more profusely when partially 
pot bound, it should not be disturbed 
until the over-crowding of the roots 
interfere with the growth of the plant 
or clogs the drainzge. When this oc- 
curs, shift the plant into a pot of the 
next larger size. 

For summer treatment plunge the 
potted plant out into the garden in a 
sunny situation, so that the rim of the 

t will be entirely beneath the soil. 

Inless the season should be a very dry 
one, the plant wiil require practically 
no attention until it is time to take it 
indoors before frost. The buds begin 
to form in autumn but these 
“ Dainty buds conceal their color 

Until Santa is on his way ; 

Then they open, brighter, ‘uller, 

Growing fair for Christmas Day. 

How we watch them counting, summing 

Up the hours their growth consumes ; 

For a glad, glad day is coming 

When the Christmas Cactus blooms.” 

—Mary E. Van Zandt. 


Fertilizing Chrysanthe- 
mums in Greenhouse. 


If you can get fresh cow manure to feed 
the ‘Mums with it will be one of the best 
foods for the plants obtainable. When prop- 
erly used it will help to make a fine stem, 
heavy foliage and large flowers and the 
average grower who doesn’t need exhibition 
stock will, to my mind, run less chance in 
giving his plants an oversupply of food by 
using liquid cow manure than if he em- 
ployed any other fertilizer. This is not to 
say that there is nothing else as good or 
even better and plenty of ’Mums are grown 
to perfection without cow manure, but for 
all that, wherever it can be had good results 
can be obtained by its use. A good sized 
wheelbarrow full for a 50 gallon barrel will 
give you 150 gallons of liquid and if left in 
a rough or coarse bag you won’t get any of 
the solids in the manure to spoil the good 
looks of the bench. This is meant for the 
smaller grower; the larger one and the 
specialist have other means of applying the 
manure, but with the florist, who has just a 
few benches of ’Mums it doesn’t take long 
to give them a feeding and if with the aver- 
age plants this is applied now once a week 
until the buds start to show color you are 
sure to get good flowers; that is, if the 
plants are in good condition at the time you 
start feeding them. As I have repeatedly 
said it is the wrong thing to try and get into 
shape a sickly plant or one stunted through 
neglect all Summer by heavy feedings ap- 
plied now at the eleventh hour. It can’t be 
done, but good plants are benefited by food 
and should have it. Light applications every 
week is the best way to give it to them.— 
Fritz BAnR in Florists’ Exchange. 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


_ Brand Nursery Co., Faribault, Minn., a most ar- 
tistic catalogue descriptive of Brand’s American 
Peonies and a selected list of the new and standard 
varieties from other growers. Also Irises and hardy 
shrubs. Every Peony grower should have one. 





A. B. deGroat, Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y.—Retail 
catalogue and price list. Some rare varieties are 
listed with brief descriptions and retail prices. 


\ 


THE DAHLIA. 


Lifting and Sorting Dahlias. 

The bulletin of the American Dahlia So- 
ciety has the following to say about the care 
of Dahlia roots: 

After the plants are cut down by frost in 
the autumn, it is customary to allow them 
to stand for a week or two, on the theory 
that the roots may thereby perfect their 
ripening for the winter and that they are bet- 
ter off in the ground than they would be in 
any cellar. However, if there is much ten- 
dency to throw up suckers or new shoots, it is 
probably better to dig the roots at once, as 
the new shoots are likely to weaken the 
roots by drawing away more than they give 
back. And one must remember that it is 
from the crown or the stem base rather than 
from the roots that the shoots for next year 
are to come and that this crown might be 
damaged by a freeze that would not injure 
the lower-lying roots themselves. 

When the lifting time comes or a few days 
before, the stalks should be cut close to the 
ground, using a large knife, sickle, or bush 
scythe, and making a smooth clean cut. As 
a root with a broken neck is commonly use- 
less, much care should be exercised in lifting 
the roots. It is best to use a spade and to 
drive it down for twelve inches or so all the 
way around at a distance of twelve inches 
or more from stalk, ana then lift the whole 
mass carefully by forcing the spade deeply 
under the center. It is an advantage if two 
persons can work together and lift at the 
same time fron opposite sides. Though not 
so important as the preservation of the neck, 
it is also advisable not to cut off the tip of 
the fleshy root, as it is from this end that 
the first and most vigorous fine roots are 
likely to come the next spring. Moreover, 
cuts and abrasions of the surface give the 
ee fungi a better chance for at- 
tack. 

After lifting, it is well to let the roots dry 
off for a few hours, with a view especially of 
removing any excess of sap or moisture 
from the pith or hollow of the stump, as this 
loose fluid might prove a culture medium for 
the spores of moulds and perhaps might 
prove injurious in other ways. Some Dahlia 
experts, in packing away roots for the winter, 
turn the stump downwards so that any ex- 
cess moisture can drain out. This seems to 
work well, though in turning the clumps up- 
side down, there is more danger of breaking 
the necks of the roots than in leaving the 
clumps in the more natural upright position. 
It is not necessary or desirable to shake off 
all the adhering soil before carrying the roots 
to the cellar, as any naturally adherent earth 
appears to help prevent drying out and 
shriveling during the winter. 

In a cellar without furnace heat, Dahlia 
roots usually keep all right when stored 
away on shelves or in boxes or barrels with- 
out any special covering. In cellars with a 
furnace it is usually better to wrap the 
clumps in newspapers or to cover them with 
sand, coal ashes, er with fairly clean soil, 
from the field or garden, but soil containing 
much decaying organic matter is to 
avoided for this purpose. When the roots 
are covered in this way and when the con- 
tainers are placed as far away from the fur- 
nace as is consistent with safety from freez- 
ing, the roots commonly come through the 
winter in a vigorous and plump condition. 
However, roots that have shrunken much 
and show no buds or sprouts at planting 
time are often viable, as may be determined 
by test. If sprouts have started and are 
more than two inches long, it is usually best 
to break them off and depend upon new 
buds for the future plant. Long cellar- 
shoots commonly develop into weak hide- 
bound stems. 
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[This department of THE FLOWER GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will 
have careful attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not 


for publication. ]—EDITOR. 





Poor Germination of Bulblets. 
To THE Eprror:— 

A large percentage of my bulblets failed 
to grow in the spring, and I thought of putting 
them in boxes in the fall and burying them 
in the ground below frost line over winter, 
the same as potatoes are sometimes stored. 
Your reply through THE FLOWER GROWER 
will be greatly appreciated. P. G. 

Answer :—Some varieties of bulblets 
germinate but poorly at best and the 
utmost care is necessary to secure re- 
sults which are at all satisfactory. 
Your plan of burying below frost might 
be advisable some years, but not so 
good in other years, as sometimes the 
ground freezes but very little, and your 
bulblets might be warm enough in the 
ground to rot or sprout during such 
a winter. So far as we can see you 
ought to get as good results by 
putting them in a cool cellar which 
could be ventilated to regulate the 
temperature. Then the bulblets may 
be inspected from time to time. 

Our own results in getting germina- 
tion from bulblets are very uneven. 
The bulblets of some varieties will 
grow anyway regardless of how care- 
lessly they are treated and others no 
matter how well treated seem very 
difficult to get good growth from. We 
think of Mrs. Dr. Norton and Myrtle as 
being especially difficult to secure a 
good percentage of germination from. 

If separated from the bulbs at dig- 
ging time and stored in a cool cellar in 
sand just a little moist, we believe that 
the best results can be secured in ger- 
mination. Care should be taken that 
bulblets do not mold under these con- 
ditions and they may need stirring up 
or pouring from one package to an- 
other from time to time. About equal 
bulk of sand to bulblets is desirable. 


Gladioli on Sandy Soil. 
To THE Eprror :— 


Can Gladioli be grown in well fertilized, 
light sandy soil ? 
W. E. C., Sr. 


Answer :—Surely the very finest 
Gladioli may be grown in a well ferti- 
lized, light, sandy soil. The editor 
speaks from mature experience as he 
has grown Gladioli for eight years in a 
soil which was originally a very lean 
sand, and which he has built up during 
the past eight years, until it now pro- 
duces results which are entirely satis- 
factory. 

We want to suggest, however, that 
there is no doubt but what soil inclined 


to the clay order would give larger and 
stronger bulbs if well handled. A soil 
which may be called a light clay loam 
we believe would be ideal for growing 
Gladioli, but any soil must be handled 
with extreme care, and not. a little in- 
telligence, to get best and most per- 
fect results. 
MADISON COOPER. 


Dividing Gladiolus 
Corms Before Planting. 
To THE EDITOR :— 


I was much interested in the articles of 
T. B. Tippett in the August number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and “H. E.”’ in the July 
number, on dividing Gladiolus corms. But 
do you really think they gained anything? 
Each agreed on having a live eye and bit of 
root system on each division. Question: 
Would not each live eye, in all probability, 
have produced a sprout, and consequently a 
corm, had the old one been left whole ? 


Mrs. S. B. K. 


Answer :—The underlying principle 
on which the securing of more rapid 
propagation by dividing Gladiolus 
corms is, we think, not well under- 
stood. It might seem, as suggested, 
that there would be no gain providing 
each live eye put up a sprout, but as a 
matter of fact the root system of a 
singie corm is, as we understand it, 
not ordinarily sufficiently strong to de- 
velop every live eye inacorm. When 
the corm is divided, each division with 
a live eye and a part of the root sys- 
tem, it is almost certain, unless some 
infection sets in, that each division will 
make a sprout and thus develop a new 
corm for the reason that each division 
or eye has a much greater area of soil 
and fertility to draw from, than if no 
division were made. 

it may be that we are wrong in our 
analysis of this matter and if others 
have different opinions on this subject 
would be glad to hear from them. 


MADISON COOPER. 


Peony Culture. 


Would you give me information regarding the cul- 
ture of Peonies? Is it too late to set them this sea- 
son? What is a most prolific and the best seller ? 

Columbus, 

Seners~Ten Peony is a gross feeder, 
and needs rich soil, with abundant moisture, 
but sufficient drainage to prevent stagnant 
water at the roots. A dry, sandy situation 
will only result in disappointment. Soil on 
which corn or some other hoed crop has 
been planted the previous year is excellent 
for Peonies. While dry sand is objection- 
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able, preference being given to clay loam, 
excellent results are obtained on sandy soil 
if there is enough moisture and fertility. 
Set the crowns 3% in. below the surface, 
in rows 3 ft. apart. Fall is the best time for 
planting, from Sept. 1 until freezing; the 
first half of September is the ideal time. 
They may also be planted in Spring if con- 
venient, but Fall is preferable. Give a liberal 
mulch of well-rotted manure when the 
ground freezes. 

The following varieties are standard sorts 
for cut flowers and garden use: Festiva 
Maxima, white, early ; Couronne d’Or, white, 
late; Edulis Superba, deep pink, extra early ; 
Jules Elie, deep pink, early ; Livingstone, deep 
pink, late; Felix Crousse, red, midseason ; 
Duchesse de Nemours, white, early ; Delicatis- 
sima, pale pink, early; Jeanne d’Arc, pink 
and white, early ; Gismonda, very late, sal- 
mon pink, extra fine; Albert Crousse, pale 
pink, midseason ; Avalanche, white, midsea- 
son; Delachei, red, late; Venus, blush white, 
medium. Better not try too many varieties 
at first; for commercial use you would be 
quite safe to start with the following half 
dozen: Venus, Festiva Maxima, Couronne 
d’Or, Delicatissima, Edulis Superba, Felix 
Crousse.— Rural New Yorker. 


Sphagnum Moss. 


These plants, for there are many species 
of Sphagnum, grow best in a climate that is 
moist and only moderately warm in sum- 
mer. They are one of the chief forms of 
vegetation found growing in the swampy 
regions known as “muskegs,” and occur 
principally in Newfoundland, the Maritime 
Provinces, Northeastern Quebec, Labrador, 
and the western parts of British Columbia. 

The Sphagnum plant consists of a stem 
and branches, which are clothed with small, 
numerous overlapping leaves. They differ 
from most other mosses, in being entirely 
devoid of rootlets. Another peculiarity of 
Sphagnum is that the leaf never has a cen- 
tral vein or mid-rib. The outer part of the 
stem, as well as a considerable part of the 
leaf, is composed of a large number of spe- 
cial “absorbent cells” which are able to 
take up and hold water like a sponge. The 
amount of water absorbed varies according 
to the species, but ranges from ten to twenty 
times the weight of the dry Sphagnum. Ow- 
ing to the ability of these cells to absorb the 


‘water required by the plant for its develop- 


ment, the presence of rootlets is unnecessary. 

Sphagnum or bog moss has been used for 
a considerable period as a packing material 
for plants. Owing to its power of retaining 
moisture, it helps to keep them in a fresh 
condition until they arrive at their destina- 
tion.-— Horticulture. 


The Cornell Reading Course for the 
Farm published by Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., A. R. Mann, director, has 
issued Lesson No. 144 in the plant 
series entitled, “How the Plant Pro- 
duces Seed,” by L. W. Sharp. This is 
a bulletin of 14 pages containing pri- 
mary information along the lines indi- 
cated by the title. The bulletin is 
illustrated in an interesting way and 
the subject treated in such a clear and 
comprehensive manner that it will be 
helpful and interesting to beginners in 
botany and the science of plant life, 
and especially to those who are inter- 
ested in producing improved varieties 
by cross-pollination. 

We are not advised whether these 
bulletins will be sent on request to all 
who apply, but we believe that they 
will so long as the supply is adequate. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Five lines (about 40 words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. each. 





EAST HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO.—The printer 

has the pow of our 1920 Catalogue listing 45 Va- 
rieties | |_o and a jong list of Dahlias. Send 
for it. East 
ifurtford: * AB, 


Smith, No. 65 Olmsted street, 





I ABELS-—-Patent, paper, trees, shrub or rose label. 
~ Colors: white, green, blue and salmon. Plain or 
printed. A cure for those afflicted wiih label troubles. 
Samples. Ohio Nursery Co., Elyria, Ohio. 


MEXED GLADIOLI that will bloom, from the best 
that money could buy. Flowers 3 to 5 inches in 
diameter, stalks 4 to 5 feet high, ‘% year old, 3 feet 
high. Best, 50c per dozen, 30 for $1. 

Geo. S. Barnes, Battle Creek, Mich. 


PEONIES WANTED—Good division of each h Le 
Cygne and eer s a py for early spring de- 
livery. Must be true stock and healthy roots. State 
lowest cash price or would exchange equal value in 
Gladiolus corms of the new and rare varieties. Madi- 
oon per, Editor THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, 











SURPLUS. BULBLETS—Francis King, P. Hybrids, 
Crackerjack, Velvet King, $1. Meadowvale, Em- 
press of India, Sulphur Queen, $2 per quart. Cracic- 
—_ preece King, Empress of India, Sulphur 
Queen, P. Hybrids, mixed planting stock. Write for 
rices. Alfred Oesterling, Gladiolus Grower, Star 
Route. Butler, Pa. 





FOR EXCHANGE—Thousands of Crackerjack and 
Ind dence Glads for Americas and Francis 
inch. to 1 inch. 

Jessie E. Lundburg, Keithsburg, III. 


Cac WHITE—1% up, $25; 1 to 1%, $20; % to 
% to %, $10: % to 2, $6 per 1000. 
Puinsuliiaes Hybrids, sizes as above, $20, $16, $12, 
$8, $5 per 1000. Still have bulblets and small sizes of 
America, Halley, Baron Hulot and War. All large 
sizes sold out. F. M. Palmiter, Janesville, Wis. 


*AMERA FOR SALE—5 x 7 Graphic and outfit in 

Al condition. Will consider part payment in Gladi- 
olus bulbs. If interested in a bargain write for de- 
tails and price. Walter Timmerman, 2.07 North 
Tremont St., Kansas City, Kansas. 


PECIAL OFFER—Mrs. Francis King, per 1000, %4- 
Ye, $2.50; %-%, $5; %4-1, $9; 1-1%, $14; 1% in. and 
up, $18. Terms, cash or satisfactory reference. 
Alfred Oesterling, Gladiolus Grower, Butler, Pa. 


Kings 

















ILL sell entire stock including bulblets, few 
hundreds and dozens of following and others : 
America, Mrs. King, Halley, Panama, Mahogany, 
Large Buff, Rochester White, Red Emperor, Crescent 
Queen, etc. Write for prices. 

Special offers, 1 each of Lilywhite, Prince of Wales, 
and La Luna, $1; Geach of Titanic, War, Evelyn 
Kirtland, Mary Fennell, Myrtle, and Rosella, $5; 
Madam ‘Sully, 50 cents. Postpaid. Write for price 
list. E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey. 
SURPLUS GLADIOLI from the private collection of 

Elmwood Terrace—175 varieties of the commer- 
cial favorities and latest novelties such as Mrs. Dr. 
Norton, Mary Fennell, Ida Van, Kunderd’s Prims, 
Peace, Schwaben, Faust, Francis King, America, etc. 

idress Mrs. Geo. W. Hawks 
234 South Street, Bennington, Vermont. 


BULBLETS by the qt. or M. about 12 leading 
commercial cut flower varieties, and some mix- 
tures for florists, can offer attractive prices on this 
stock, must be greatly reduced owing to thé-pressure 
of other business. We are listing about 30 extra fine 
varieties this year, including, Golden Measure, Mrs. 
Dr. Norton, Lilywhite, Prince of Weles, etc., etc. 
Send name for price list of Gladiolus Bulbs and Bulb- 
a. vou C. Hornberger, R. F. D. No. 1, Hamburg, 
ew Yo 











Plan your 
Dahlia & Gladiolus 


Garden Now. 


Let me help you plan 
your garden, so that it 
will have the largest and 










“The Daktia King” 

most abundant flowering varieties. My 27 years’ 

Rees is at your service, so write me today. 
and Cultural 


Guide for 19220. 
ie cultural notes, tells how to plant and care 
for Dahlias, how to harvest and pack them away 
for Winter. It contains good descriptions of nearly 
700 varieties of Dahlias, and over 50: named va- 

rieties of Gladioli. 
3. K. Alexander, The Dahiia King 
1-10 Central St., E, Bridgewater, Mass. 


It gives 














HAVE YOU TRIED 
“LOUISE” 


THE FINE, LARGE, NEW LAVENDER 


Gladiolus? If not you should, for it is a winner 
and w:!! be in great demand in the future. 1 in. 
and up bulbs $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen. 


Golden Measure is stil] the BEST yellow. 
2 in. bulbs $5.00 each. 


Alice Tiplady, the most popular Primulinus. 
A beautiful orange-saffron. 35c. ea.; $3.50 per doz. 


One each of these 3 for $5.00 
JI. C. & B. U. GROSSMAN 
Route 2, Box 65, Wolcottville, Ind. 


NEW 
GLADIOLI 


CEDAR ACRES 








B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenham, Mass. 








SURPLUS STOCK 


Scarsdale, Independence, Jane Dieulafoy, 
Annie Wigman, War and a few others for 
sale. Write for prices. 

FRANKLIN BENNER 

508 Northwestern Bank Bid’g 
Minneapolis - - - Minnesota 








WE NOW INTRODUCE 


Glad. “White America” 


A seedling of “America,” having same habit of 
growth, form of flower and substance. Color 
—buds flesh-white opening clear white, with a 
slight :nark of blue in throat. The most im- 
portant new variety since “America.” 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Electros for catalogs Seniiet free, 
3x 7% in. or 6x 8 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Wholesale Dept. Flowerfield, L.L,N.Y. 

















PLANT the BEST 
Never Mind the Rest 


Which are the best 
is the next question. 


In my Fall Bulb List I have divided the 
varieties of Glads into two sections: 
first, those that are well known and of 
medium price ; secondly, those that are 
new and rare and still high in price. 


These sections are again divided into 
subsections, according to the colors. 


Into the above divisions I have put the 
varieties that have done best for me 
in extensive trials. Ido not claim to 
be the last authority on which are the 
best Gladioli, but I don’t think that 
my selections are far wrong. 


I found out something about Dahlias 
also, this last summer. Out of 100 va- 
rieties of Cactus Dahlias on trial, just 
six bloomed freely weeks ahead of 
the rest, without artificial watering and 
with only sparse cultivation. 


This test means something to the thou- 
sands of flower growers in the great 
middle west where Dahlias aré a crop 
about one year out of five. 











Old customers will receive a copy of 
this List without a request. 


If we are not yet acquainted, send me 
your name at once. 
| Raymond M. Champe 
| Walled Lake, (akland Comty, Michigan 





| 
| 
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Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 














We Grow the Leading Varieties, “S..7" 


Also originators of a classy bunch of Seedlings, some 
of which will soon be ready for distribution. 


Gladiolas Specialists PEMBROKE, N.Y. 








WAR PLANTING STOCK 
WE HAVE THOUSANDS OF THEM 
% inch to% inch $1.25 per 100 
% inch to %inch 1.00 per 100 
%inchto%inch  .75 per 100 
her varieties. 


JOHN B. HUMPHREY 
R.D.No.1 PATASKALA, OHIO. 








F s A treatise on the 

taining information 

Ss ant ° on upwards of 500 

pecialties varieties of Peonies 

(the most complete collection in existence), 

the Irises (both Japanese and German) of which 

I have all the newer introductions as well as the 

old-time favorites; Lemoine’s new and rare Deut- 
zias, Philadelphus and Lilacs. 

Send your name and address for the Seventh Edition 

te be issued in 1920. 


Bertrand H. Farr 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Pa. 














GLADIOLUS 


“MRS. WATT” 


PLANTING STOCK 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


\oneneentennsecnensensensessones 


HOMER F. CHASE 
WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 


Wellesley Farms, Massachusetts 


GROWERS AND ORIGINATORS OF FINE 
VARIETIES OF BEARDED IRIS 


Ghe Flower Grower 


CALIFORNIA IRIS SEED | 


From achoicecollection of native species and 
hybrids, ranging in color through cream, blue, 
purple, mauve and pink. Pkt. of 50 seeds, $1. 


, 
, 
The Dean Iris Gardens , 
Moneta - - - California ’ 





December, 1919 











E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 





QUALITY BULBS for immediate or spring delivery. 
en Our 1920 Catalog mailed on request. 
Li 
oo KEY ROUTE HEIGHTS NURSERY CO. 
Brooklyn - - Michigan 3852 Lowa Vista Ave. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


DAHLIA NOVELTIES 
Latest California and European Introductions 


“SUNBEAM” 


The best Primulinus type for unique 
decorative schemes. Color a rich 
yellow self. No other markings. 
Light and graceful. A Vaughan 
production that has come to stay. 


Per 100, $10.00. Per 1000, $85.00 


DEALERS WRITE FOR PRICES ON 
THIS AND O01 HERS. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 























Tulips! Narcissi! 
Fe ee Le tits te caste youstet 
TRY US. 

Oronogo Flower Gardens 
Cartervilie - - - Mo. 


<a 








PAUL GREENWOOD & SON 


FULTON, NY. 


Gladiolus Specialists 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
QUALITY THE BEST 








SEND FOR PRICE LIST 











Quotations Wanted 


I would appreciate trade quotations on high- 
class and unusual Gladioli— both large-flower- 
ing and Primulinus Hybrids. 


W. L. CRISSEY 
Gladiolus Farm, Boring, Ore. 





R. F. D. No. 1 

















Will sell part or all of my field of 


Peonies 


about 6000 chumps, and rent the land for such 
time as purchaser may desire. Varieties are bet- 
ter than those usually grown for cut flowers. 


J. F. MUNSELL, 


ASHTABULA, - - - - OHIO 





A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 
UEVEVAUEG OU ADSEOUOOUEUEUED ALAA AAOOOOOGEO ODA DOEN OAM 











| WILDFLOWERS The haunts, habits 
and uses of our native plants, their behavior un- 
der cultivation, and the origination of new ripe] 
by sports and hybridizing is the special field 
THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
s $1.26 a yeer 

| SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 











| Willard N. Clute & Co. Joliet, Hl. 

















W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 


| “| grow most all the best!” 


Hence your name on my mailing list 
(if you grow Gladioli) will surely 
please us both. 


L.S. KNECHTEL, Athol, Mass. 








Fred W. Baumgras | 
Grower of Fancy | 
GLADIOLI | 


Send name for mailing list. } 
45 3 Pearl St. Lancing, Mich. 




















Jacob D. Spiegel 
Gladiolus Grower 


Norma, New Jersey 








Flower Seeds 


Sf = 


Geo. P. Buck & Son 
Collingswood - - New Jersey 








NARCISSUS and GLADIOLUS 


CHAS. S. SHELDON 











SHADY SHORE GARDENS,  OSWEGO, N.Y. 

















America 


1000 first class, healthy, clean bulbs at the low 
cash price of $16, if ordered before Dec. 31st. 


HENRY C. ECKERT 
BELLEVILLE - - ILLINOIS 











GLADIOLI 


Fine Home Grown Bulbs 


Fairoak Farm 
FRANK R. SAWYER - Mansfield, Mass. 








FOREST HEIGHTS GARDENS 


GLADIOLI 


SEND POST CARD FOR WHOLESALE 
OR RETAIL PRICE LIST 


T. A. KENNING 


1815-26 Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 














(OF AMERICA) 


} ee horticultural subjects, 
in Agarioan and and European Soemcunanal 
making tise Gardeners’ Chronic! 





Published monthly. Subscription,$1.50 a year. 


If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


fe gre of peated knowledge on plant culturc— based on scientific and prac- 
In addition to — ~~ _ weil-known au- 

gests e leading topics appearing 
tural journals are published regularly 


A SaTRERL. TURAL. DIGEST 
286 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 





BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
Volumes I, II, III and IV with indexes are still available, price 
prepaid $1.50 per volume. 
is now ready, price $1.75 prepaid. The most complete informa- 
tion on flower growing is contained in these bound volumes. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, - 


Volume V The Flower Grower 





Calcium, N.Y. 
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frnnouncement 


To the readers of The Flower Grower: 









DEAR PATRONS AND FRIENDS: 


I have recently closed a deal for my entire crop of 
Gladiolus bulbs for the coming season and will not issue a 
cataiog for 1920. Instead I will issue a handsomely illustrated 
pamphlet giving an interesting story of the wonderful New 
Ruffied Gladiolus, of which type I am the originator. This 
pamphlet will also contain the most complete information on 
the cultivation, blooming, care, etc., of the Gladiolus, and a 
copy will be mailed to all my patrons early the coming 
January, also to anyone else, free on request. Ever since in- 
troducing the New Ruffled Types in 1910 (which originated 
with me), their popularity has increased by leaps and bounds, 
and it has not been possible to near grow them fast enough 
to supply the demands for these most beautiful of all Gla- 
diolus. It has long been my ambition to grow on a stock of 
sufficient size to supply the wholesale and catalogue trade, 
but the extraordinary demand always depleted the stocks, 
making this impossible. 

The gentleman who has bought the entire crop of 
all the varieties I had intended to catalog for 1920 will not 
resell any of these bulbs for a year or two in order to ac- 
cumulate a larger stock so as to be better able to supply the 
urgent need of their wider distribution. I greatly regret that 
under these circumstances, it will not be possible to supply 
any of my customers the coming season. I want to here 
thank my thousands of customers and friends for their 
esteemed patronage, and the many fine letters and testi- 
monials they have sent me in appreciation of my achieve- 
ments. 

Wishing you a very happy and prosperous 1920, and 
hoping in future to still be able to produce many more 
beautiful Gladioli for your enjoyment, I remain 


Very respectfully yours, 


A. &. Kunderd 
The Originaior of the 


Ruffled Gladiolus Goshen. Jnd. 
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WE STILL HAVE IN STORAGE, FOR SALE NINE LARGE ROOTS OF 
MARTHA BULLOCH 
THE WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL PEONY 


When these are sold our sale stock of this variety is exhausted 
for the season. Send for our Golden Anniversary Catalog. 
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A.M.BRAND  .-_ Faribault, Minn, 
= a | 
ladioli  fris Home Gardens | 
——— WH. Phipps 
Hardy Chrysanthe- Paulding, Ohio 
, nwnts } 











Quality Gladiolus 
Bulbs | fave you tried these new ones? 


Golden Princess—A seedling from Golden King by 
Primulinus. Large and of the clearest golden yellow we 
have yet seen. $1.00 per dozen. 


Titanic—Large, very strong grower, of clear magenta 
color. We consider this the best of this shade. $2.00 
per dozen. 


We sell both WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
Which list shall we send YOU? 


G. D. BLACK & SON 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 














Here is our blue collection :— 


Light blue and mauve 
Nebraska— Violet blue with white spot 


Muriel—Large flowering light blue with deeper ‘spot 
Nora—Light biue with little deeper apot 
Rev. Ewbank—Very light blue 


in colors, 60c. a dozen, $4.50 per 100. 


Maple Park Farm 





Blue Gladioli. 


Your collection of Blue Gladioli is unsurpassed. 


These were the words of one of the leading Gladiolus growers, who called on us this summer, who 
had been trying out our collection and who insisted that Catharina, Mr. Mark and Muriel are the best. 


Blue Jay—A well known light blue, large white spot on lower petals with yellow center 
Catharina — Wonderful grayish light blue, lower petals deeper blue, with maroon blotch 
Moe ana a ol much lighter blue than Bine Jay with emailer yellow spot - 


Mr. Mark— Light blue in throat, edging into deep blue, darker spot on lower petals - 


We are extensive growers of all kinds and colors. Let us have your address, please, and catalogue will be mailed to you. 


We are importers of Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils. Extra fine Hyacinths in colors, $1.25 a dozen; Darwin Tulips 


United Bulb Co. 


Mount Clemens, Mich. 


Doz. 100 1000 
$1 75 $13 00 $125 
6 00 45 00 

1 7 13 00 125 
1 50 11 00 

2 00 15 00 

1 7 12 00 110 
7 50 60 00 

4 50 35 00 

5 50 40 00 

















A Lasting 
Remembrance 
Bulbs sent for Christmas please not only at the 
time they are received, but are a constant 
reminder of you all through the growing season, 


even until the very last bud has opened and 
then they preserve the bulbs for another year. 


My special box of bulbs, assorted colors, is fine 
for this purpose : 

Box “A” $1.00; Box “B” $2.00; Box “C” $3.00 
Post free. Catalog Free. 


C.W. BROWN, Ashland, Mass. 





1 








eee eee 
We are large growers of 
Gladioli an the standard kinds 








“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail! 
“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 








Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write 
for it today. 
The Good & Reese Co. 


The Largest Rose Growers in the World 
Springfield, Ohio 
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A Christmas and New Year — 


or a Birthday and Remembrance Box is always appreciated. You 
can send nothing else that will be more appropriate and give more 
pleasure than our choice Gladiolus Bulbs as listed below. 


Just send your card and selection you wish with amount you desire to invest and we will 
send nice well matured bulbs that are sure to please. All large blooming 
size 14% in. and larger. We pay the postage. 


44 America . $1.00 44 Halley : - $1.00 20 Peace - - - $1.00 
36 Baron Hulot - 1.00 48 Mixed, choice 1.00 12 Red Emperor 1.00 
40 Brenchleyensis 1.00 16 Niagara - - 1.00 20 Schwaben - 1.00 
36 Chicage White - 1.00 16 Loveliness - 1.00 20 Mrs. Watt - - 1.00 
20 Crystal White 1.00 20 War - - 1.00 


AMARYLLIS 


1 Bulb 75c., 3 Bulbs $2.00, 6 Bulbs $3.50—camnot furnish special colors at these prices. 
Selected bulbs that have bloomed $1.00 each. All! postpaid. 


TAIT BROS. CO., P. 0. Box 556, Brunswick, Ga. 

















THE GLADIOLUS 


MRS. W. E. FRYER 


Epping, N. S. W. Australia 
W. E. FrYerR, Mantorville, Minn., U.S. A. 


“Lilywhite” 
Dear Sir:—Just a note as I promised to report on the 
Has turned out the finest crop of bulbs Gladiolus Mrs. W. E. Fryer. This now has bloomed with 
me and it is without doubt one of the finest I have seen. 
As it was the first parcel to arrive from America this 


ever dug on this place, and as over two- 
season it got the pride of place in planting—right near the 


thirds of the surplus reserved for the front gate, and people are attracted by the bright patch 
‘ it makes im the garden. Yours faithtully, 

trade is now sold those who do not A. WHITE. 

wish to miss growing this grand white, $1.25 per dozen, $8.00 per 100. 

the coming season, should get their ovo 

orders in at once. Manto ille 


A yellow, ruffled Gladiolus. Some of the fiowers are pure 
yellow while others are tinted pink. 


$2.50 per dozen. 
At dozen rates they will be sent prepaid. 


This notice applies to fiorasts and growers. A 
quantity will be reserved Jor the retail trade. 


A large stock of the standard varieties and 
many novelties. 


H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 


Willis E. Fryer 
Mantorville - - Minn. 
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Gladioli Are you looking for a real bargain? 


Well I can give you one. Not that my prices are low, but my bulbs are of superior quality, 
and that is where the bargain comes in. Now get busy and write me your wants and I will 
quote you on it. My price list will be out this month, as I could not get it ready sooner. I 
have all the leading varieties and some novelties in first and second sizes, also some planting © 
stock, and some extra fine America, Halley, Prince of Wales, King, Crystal White, Panama and 
Niagara in 1 to 1% in. size. Don’t wait until they are all gone, but write today. 





JOHN ZEESTRATEN Box 122 Mansfield, Mass. 

















New and Rare Things Cedar Hill Nursery 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS Brookville, L. 1, N.Y. 
IRIS PEONIES P. ©. Glen Head, N.Y. 


We have many varieties of these that you will find in no other 
catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybridists in 

















the world. We have over 500 varieties each of IRIS, PEONIES. New, Rare and Choice Lilacs 
We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- 
elation to those who are familiar with the standard sorts only. and Shrubs 
Wholesale or Retail Prices upon application. 
Send for Catalogue. ; 
= 4 T. A. Havemeyer Albert Lahodny. 
The Wing Seed Company aan , goes 
Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
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Wanted: 


Large quantities of Gladiolus stocks. 
Any variety in first, second and planting sizes, 
also bulblets. Will pay cash. Can also use 
PEONIES and DAHLIAS. 


Address offers to “A. B.,” 
Care The Flower Grower, Calcium, N.Y. 
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TRY MY THREE CHAUTAUQUAS 


Chautauqua Red—tThe finest and most briliiant red known, point out at once in any 
collection, early bloomer, big broad spike, rapid multiplier, was awarded first prize for the 
best red at the New York Gladiolus Show. EACH, 75c.; PER Doz., $7.50; PER 100, $50.00. 


Chautauqua White —Big broad spike with big lively alabaster white flowers, distinct 
of any other white. EACH, $2.00; PER Doz., $20.00. 


Chautauqua Sunset—This is a Primulinus variety but the spike is as tall and large as 
any big variety, although the stem is as slender and graceful as the Primulinus. The color 
of the flower is as beautiful as are the colors of some of those beautiful sunsets can be, and 
sometimes ten to twelve flowers open at the same time. Strong grower and rapid multi- 





























: plier, of the Primulinus habit, and any and everybody admires this Primulinus. Eacu, $5.00; 
. PER Doz., $55.00. 

Don’t forget Dominion and Prince of Wales. They are still the leaders of the 

trade varieties. 

We were again awarded this year in DETROIT, same as previous years in New York 

and Buffalo, 1st prize for the Best Collection of 20 Varieties and 

Hammond Tracy’s prize for 25 of the best Primulinus. 

Catalogue on request. 
The Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 

C. Zeestraten, Prop. Bemus Point, N.Y. 

. . nN 











Again we are looking for- 


ward to Gladioli 





Thanksgiving. Pe eer aaa 
AMERICA SS - - $ .50 

After quite a trying time with dry weather, alae ace Bente lee 9 —_ 
just at the critical time we have had some good BRENCHLEYENSIS - - - 50 
rains; so that we shall have a good lot of well BLUE JAY DE ne: * 1.75 
ripened and solid bulbs. We shall scon be CHICAGO WHITE - . §0 
as busy “as a bee in a tar barrel,” as my a ae ' = 
uncle used to say, digging the bulbs. IDA VAN 60 
. : » KLONDYKE 50 

I have as many orders for fall delivery as I LOVELINESS 75 
want and my wholesale catalog will be short. MRS. F. KING 8 ie 50 
The retail catalog will not be wut until about MRS. F. PENDLETON -~ - 1.00 
Christmas, but if you will send request for it MYRTLE oo Gi = 1.75 
(a postal card will do) I will “put you on the = ae ’ po 
list,” as the Lord High Executioner said. PRINCEPINE pig 50 
With kind regards to my customers, some of PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS - 50 
whom have writt kind words, I SCHWABEN - - 4 
ave written me very ki ords, I am WAR 2 
Geo. S. Wooclruff A. P. Bonvalliet & Co 


The Gladiolus Man 


Wichert, illinois 


Independence - - lowa 
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Giant 
Superbulbs 





GLADIOL 


Bulb Quality 








An Unsurpassed Development in Bulbs of the Newer and Finer Varieties 








Vitality as well as breeding is essential to the perfect development of flowers. 


In the Gladiolus the 


germ and substance of the flower are contained in the bulb. The breeding, the inherent varietal 
characteristics, may be in any bulb but if the germ and vital cells that nourish it are weak or sickly, 
the flower will never reach its ultimate perfection. 


The Superbulbs we offer represent the highest 
attainment in bulb culture. They are literally crammed 
with vitality, the finest, healthiest specimens of their kind. 
Thoroughly matured through careful nurture over a long season, 
they are ready to burst with imprisoned vigor into tall, graceful 
plumes of iridescent beauty. Just to look at them develops visions 
of the grand, beautiful, prize-winning spikes their abundant vi- 
tality promises. You must agree that never have been better 
bulbs produced than these Giants of the North. 

The Giant Superbulbs are truly massive specimens that be- 
gin where ordinary top-sizes leave off. They are wonderful pro- 
ducers of bloom. In our trials they averaged three immense 
spikes to the: bulb, only an occasional bulb producing less than 
two, a few as many as five. For rapid increase ef ex- 
pensive valuabie new sorts they are unexcelled. 
When lifted each Giant Superbulb had produced from two 
to five bloorming size bulbs in addition to many bulblets. For 
this multiplying feature alone they are of exceptional value. 


It will be apparent that to produce such Superbulbs required 
extraordinary effort and attention, which could be spared the 
past season only on a limited quantity and a select list. We 
anticipate that our offer of this superquality of bulbs will meet 
with favor among Glad. enthusiasts, and we are preparing to 
extend the list in increased quantities. 


This season we may not have enough Superbulbs to go 
‘round: the Giant Superbulbs will no doubt be first to go. 
Order early—and please mention second choice. We will ship 
now or any time specified, using extra care in labeling and pack- 
ing. Our usual guarantee of satisfaction goes with these bulbs: 
you are free to return them for refund within 15 days if for 
amy reason you wish to doso. Little, where any, premium 
is asked over market price for a very superior quality and 
no sale is considered final where the purchaser fails to recog- 
nize the value received. 


Gladioli that should be in every collection 


GOLD DROP--Unquestionably the best yellow Glad. in commerce. An 
extra large. pure, deep yellow with beautiful red line on petals. This grand 
Kunderdi Prim. is an extra fine garden sort, a tall, strong grower with 
beautiful, broad, green foliage. Blooms are of good size, four to five open 
at a time ani a keeper, both in the garden and when cut. Much 
more ul than Schwaben and a deeper shade. Undoubtedly destined 
to achieve the greatest popularity. Giant Su uulbs, $2.50 ea., 
$25.00 doz. WFirst-size Superbulbs, $2.00 ea., $20.00 doz. 

-YWHITIE—(Kunderd) We think this the best white on the market, 
and the earliest. A tall, strong, ‘ul grower and a good keeper, The 
shade is a much purer white than Chi White. A very satisfactory 
bloomer, four to'six blooms open at one time. Highly recommended for 
forcing, and the best all-around satisfactory — among whites for 
florists’ use. Superb in the chastity of its color and should be in every 

garden. Giant Superbulbs, 75c. ea., $6.00 doz. 

GLARE —(Harvington) The most unique color among Glads. We do not 
know of its cow: in any flower. It is a red of indescribable hue. 
“Intense,” : t,” “Dazzling,” do not fill the bill. It is all 

these and something more. It is a color, or shade, or effect that marks it 

as an individual among thousands. The eye is irresistibly attracted to it. 

The color lewves an impression upon the sight sense that persists after the 

ve has been turned from the flower, much as the glare of the sun affects 

Fetina. Cmce seen, we venture to say no Glad. enthusiast would ex- 

—— any difficulty in selecting Glare from a million even after a year. 
‘ou cannot forget it: perhaps you can describe it? We will pay $10 for the 

most adequate desc: received within the year. _It is baffling to us. 

This variety is not only startling, but beautiful. I not an atrocity, 

nor a monstrosity. It harmonizes ‘ectly in vase with other varieties. It 
lows with 2 soft, subdued tone. In the garden it is a fairly strong grower, 
y no means dwarf. The blooms are of average size and open well. Glare 

will be an acquisition of ou ing merit in any collection. First-size 

Superbullbs, $1.00 ea., $10.00 doz. 





FRANK PENDLETON-— Bright rose-pink on white, with large 
blotch of rich carmine on lower petals. A consistent prize-winner that 
requires no extended description. Our Giants are truly immense bulbs 
that produce this variety in its ultimate glory. Giant Su ulbs, 
Stas S lag Si ner hundred, Eicet-ele Supertoule, Zon, 

joz., $11.00 per red: m J «> $7. ri. 3rd 
Size, 75c. daz., $5.00 per hundred. - 

SELECT PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS—An extra fine selection of the 
best types, | i yellows and primrose, producing large blooms: al! 
those esirable for cutting, including small, closely-hooded kinds, 
have beem discarded from this strain, so that we feel we are offer- 
ing an exceptionally fine selection each one of which is a beauty. tt 


Superbulbe. 15c ea., $1.00 doz., $7.00 per 100. First-size Super- 

bulbs, 75c. doz., $5.00 per 100: 2nd size, 50c. doz ; $3.50 per 100: 3rd 
size, 35c. doz., $2.50 per 100. Planting stock: Bulblets, 75c. per 1,000; 
$1.50 quart. 

BERTR.EX—A clear white with faint, lavender-pink stripe through lower 
petals. A tall, strong grower, late midseason. We think it a better Glad. 
than Peace and all-around desirable. Giant Superbulbs, 25c. ea, 
$2.00 doz. 2nd size Superbulbs, lic. ea., $1.50 doz. 

BILLY RED-A very showy, rich cardinal red, tall and strong growing. 
A very attractive variety. The blooms are large and well expanded. 
Beautiful in garden or vase: a good keeper. Giant Superbulbs, 50c 
ea., $4.00 doz. 

MR. MARK-—A fine light blue with deeper shade in the throat, and 
deeper blotch on lower petals. Medium strong grower; blooms of medium 
size. Probably the best of its shade among biues. First-size Super- 
bulbs, 25c. ea., $1.75 doz. 


PRIMUNELLA~— An exceptional ruffied Kunderdi Prim. An orchid-like 


flower with sunrise coloring, large blooms, medium height. A few only. 
jant Superbulbs, $2.50 each. 

LOVELINESS—A rich, creamy color, slightly tinged pink in the throat. 

Truly lovely. A graceful spike, large flowers well placed, strong grower. 


Grows taller than Niagara. A very beautiful sort. Giant Sujperbulbs, 
irst-size Superbulbs, lic. ea., $1.25: doz., $10.00 


25c. ea., $2.00 doz. 
per 100. (250 or more at $8.00 per 100). 

MRS. FRANCIS KING—Immense expanded flowers of bright flame 

pink, mottled darker. A very tall grower, producing magnificent spikes. 
irst-size Superbul 75c. doz., $5.00 per 100: 2nd Size, 50c. 212z., 
$3.00 per 100. anting ock: Bulblets, 75c. per 1,000, $1.50 per qt. 

ELBERTON —A fine, large, tall, a creamy-yellow Kunderdi Prim. A 
sure bloomer and a very graceful flower and spike. A rich coloring and a 
Glad. that keeps well. Very desirable. First-size Superlulbs, 25c. 
ea., $2.00 doz., $16.09 per 100. 

GRETCHEN ZANG—A self pink of rich, mellow shade. A tall, strong 
grower, large blooms: a good multiplier. One of the richest shades in 
pinks, very pretty and desirable. 
$1.25 doz., $8.00 per 100 
1,000, $3.50 per qt. 


irst-size Superbulbs, 20c 


MAGIC--Fine lavender, with purple throat. Tall, strong grower, a sure 


and free bloomer. Well worth while. First-size Superbulbs, 25c. ea., 
$2.00 doz., $16.00 per 100. 

IDA VAN-A rich, brilliantly colored, bright red, with a deep crimson 
throat. A very fine shade. Medium height, large blooms, graceful spike. 
Second-size Superbulbs, l(c. ea., $1.00 doz.: 3rd size, 75c. doz. 


Prices: Six of a kind at dozen rate, 50 of a kind at 100 rate. Terms, net cash, without discounts. 


Postage or Express Pre 


paid on less than 100 lots, larger quantities (except bulblets) at purchaser’s 


expense, f. 0. b. St. Paul, packing free. “Extras” with Early Orders—they accommodate us. 


Offerings subject to unsold and limitation of quantities where stock requires. 


All stock guaranteed 


true to name and description to full extent of purchase price paid. 


The W. L. Miller Seed Co. 


Market Square, (170 East Tenth St.) 


St. Paul, Minn. 


The Acme of 


. €a., 
Planting Stock: (Averaging 4 in.) $1.00 per 
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Society? 


OW is the time to join, for at 
the last meeting held in De- 
troit, Mich., the initiation fee was 
eliminated. All members receive 
a year’s subscviption to The 
Flower Grower amd are entitled to 
all the Cornell bulletins on Gla- 
dioli, if they wan: them. 


All our members enjoy attending 
the annual shows and meeting 
other enthusiastic growers like 
themselves. They derive pleasure 
and profit fror: reading and 
studying our excellent journal 
and the bulletins. As a lover and 
cultivator of this most beautiful 
flower of the garcen, why should 
you not avail yourself of the 
pleasure enjoyed »y others ? 


Send your annwal dues, two 
dollars, to the Secretary, A. C. 
Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and have your subscription 
begin at once. 














LE MARECHAL FOCH 


This variety secured a Ist class certificate 
l|in Haarlem on August 4th, 1919. 


Its color is a shade brighter than America, flowers 
twice as large as America, and its habit of 
growth is like America. It is as early as Halley 
and a rapid multiplier. We think this variety 
the best yet introduced, and it will become a 
standard variety in the future, Secause it has all 
the qualities for it. 


The delicate pink color; the very early time of 

flowering, and its great growing qualities (every 

bulblet germinates), make it an acknowledged 

leader. 

Price of young bulbs for propagating: 25 bulbs 
for $25.00, 100 bulbs for $90.00. 

Cash with order. Stock is very limited. 
Ask the Federal Horticultural Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for an import license for this novelty, 
which will be freely given. 


P. Hopman & Sons 
Gladiolus Specialists 


Hillegom . - = Holland 




















EVELYN KIRTLAND 
Note illustration measuring length of 
spike with yasdeiek, 
of the Gladiolus named for her. 
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Puyallup, Wash. 
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Belleville, Ill. 


A. H. Austin Co. 


GET IN LINE 
for AUSTIN’S BIG FOUR 


Evelyn Kirtland 
Gretchen Zang 


Their superiority has been proven by winning numerous First 
— Prises and Silver Cups at leading exhibitions. Read these endorse- 


Herada 
Bertrex 


“““he writer well remembers the day he cut the first Evelyn Kirtland and 
exclaimed, ‘What a beautiful thing you are’; and Gretchen Zang is not be- 
hind. We think it most remarkable for the small sized bulbs we bought 
cf Evelyn Kirtland and Gretchen Zang to produce such wonderful spikes. 
Indeed they were tall enough and the blooms large enough to suit our 
most exacting retail customer."—A. M. Pudor, Pudor Floral Farms, 


“Of twenty new varieties tried the past season Bertrex was the best for 
cut flowers, even excelling America, the old standard.”—-Henry C. Eckert, 


Ali the best standard varieties and other ‘“‘Austin Originations”’ 
listed in our New Price List. Write for it. 


- Wayland, Ohio 
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ist) Headquarters for the Good Ones 


” RAVENNA OHIO S MY NEW PRICE LIST CONTAINS the FOLLOWING VARIETIES 


The “Big 4”---Evelyn Kirtland, Bertrex, 
Gretchen Zang and Herada. 





Golden Measure Haliey Baron Hulot Mrs. Francis King 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton Canary Bird Ruffled Glory Augusta 

Schwaben Charlemagne Willy Wigman Mrs. Watt 

Niagara Pink Progression Glory of Holland Golden King 

Pink Perfection Myrtle Loveliness Ida Van 

Empress of India Europa Mary Fennell White Cluster 

War Mrs. W. E. Fryer Lily Lehmann Wamba 

Peace Jessie Prince of Wales Rose Wells 

Pink Beauty Panama Dominion Primulinus Hybrids 
Sulphur King Goliath America Exhibition Mixture 
Crimson Glow Mrs. Dr. Norton Lilywhite 


Price List now ready. My pleasure to send you a copy. 


JOE COLEMAN 
Cleveland Road Ravenna, Ohio 


_ 


























Our New Catalog 


showing eight of our varieties of Gladioli 
with natural colored plates 


is just out and if you are not on our mailing list already, write for it at once—it is free up- 

on request. Anyone who is a lover of flowers should not fail to have a copy of it; it’s a 

little book worth having in one’s library, containing instructions how to plant and care for 
Gladioli as well as for Petunias. 


Our Gladioli are of a finer quality than ever before and our many varieties surpass 
any in existence. The THOMAS T. KENT, ANNA EBERIUS, JACK LONDON, Mrs. JOHN WALSH 
and others which you will find in our catalog speak for themselves without the hundreds of 
testimonials that have been pouring in upon us continuously. 


Diener’s Ruffled Monster Petunias 


have created a sensation wherever grown or exhibited. As they are continually flowering 
all Summer there is hardly anything giving flower-lovers more satisfaction. Seed comes in 
separate colors—red, pink, white, purple, flesh-pink frilled, white frilled, variegated and 
mixed colors. Price per package, 50c. 


Richard Diener Co., Inc., Kentfield, Marin Co, Cal. 
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The New Gladiolus 
“LOUISE” 


Fine Lavender, very 6 eas cee Strong grower and good 
large open flower 7 eae, . ta multiplier. Always at- 
often: measuring - “Si tracts attention of 

6 inches or over. visitors. 









A picture of Louise 
will be sent to any 
address for the ask- 
ing. Just a card 
will bring it. 


Price, 1 bulb $1.00, 12 for $10, 1 inch and over 
One Grower writes: “The two bulbs of ‘LOUISE’ certainly did fine consicering the conditions 
this summer and you sold me all the ‘LOUISE’ bulbs through sending me the two bulbs for trial.” 


Other growers who have seen it in bloom have said many nice things of it. 


LOUISE is the greatest drought-resister I have. It blooms well in extremely dry 
and hot weather. It is a good multiplier and the bulblets germinate well. 


MY PRICE LIST WILL SOON BE READY 


M. F. Wright & Daughter 


401 South Clay St. Sturgis, Mich. 
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GLADIOLI 


Kirtland 
Zang-- 


It is difficult to choose between Mrs. - 
Austin’s pink beauties. They are the / 
same soft beautiful pink and yet so} 
different. You need both. Limited | 
quantity of small stock for sale. 











+ Crimson Glo 

. Dominion 
Magnificent Reds! You need both 
for exhibition next season. 
I have fine large bufbs which will 


surely produce prize winning blooms. 
No small stock for sale. 


And don’t forget Mrs. F rank Pendleton 


is still my leader and growing in popular fayor,every year. It is good for forcing; it brings 
top price in mid-summer; it is one of the best for late planting. Healthy, vigorous, pro- 
lific, profitable. Write for prices on any quantity or any size. 





Wholesale and Retail Lists ready "4 December. 


Which will you have ? 


Brookland Gardens 


S. E. Spencer, Prop. 


Woburn, Mass. 



































GLADIOLI 


Dorothy McKibbin, | Kunderd), The new ruffled pink. 
A pure apple-blossom tint. extraordinarily early, elegantly 
ruffled with many blossoms open at a time. Cannot be ex- 
ae as acut-flower variety. Each, 35c.; Doz., $3.50; 100, 


Butter. io (Kunden, 9 delicate salmon-pink, nicely ruffled, vi 
strong and vigorous. blooms resemble a giant butterfly—beautiful 
Each, 25c.; per dozen, $2.50; per 100, $17.50. 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr., Each, 1c; per doz., $1; per 100, $7.50. 
White King, Each, 10c.; per dozen, $1.00; per 100, $7.50. Gov. 
Hanley, Each, 10c,; per dozen, $1.00; per 100, $7.50. And many others. 


POSTAGE PREPAID ASK FOR 1920 PRICE LIST. 


John H. McKibbin 
1309 Division Street Goshen, Ind. 














Peonies Ten fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 20 
for $5.00 all different and truly labeled. 
A chance to obtain a fine collection at half price, these «are 


selected from varieties that I have in greater numbers. With the $5 collection 
will include one plant - oe Schroeder free. I have a fine stock of | 





Alexandra 
Bernhardt, James Bry. various other fine sorts. Send for catalogue. 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist, - REMINGTON, IND. ’ 


. Soulange, Mons. Martin Cahuzac, Sarah | ‘ 




















SEASON’S GREETINGS 
TO YOU ALL We want to start 1920 with the name of 


every subscriber on our Mailing List. Surely we have something se, 
interest you. Remember we are AT YOUR SERVICE. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES, 4 








Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA, 








Lone Elm Gladioli 


Coliection A— 
Six bulbs each of the following 6 varieties, properly 
labeled, for $1.00: America, Augusta, Baron Hulot, 
Mrs. F. King, Niagara and K. Glory. 


Collection B— 
Four bulbs each of the following 8 varieties, prop- 
erly labeled, for $1.00: Mrs. F. King, America, 
Baron Hulot, Herada, Augusta, Niagara, May and 
Yellow Hammer. 


Collection C— 
Two America, 2 Candidum, 1 Bertrex, 1 Evelyn 
Kirtland, 1 Gretchen Zang, and 1 Herada, properly 
labeled, for $1.00. 


Collection D— 
With an order for Collections A, B, and C., we will 
include one dozen Lone Elm Mixture, all for $3.00. 





BULBS 1 to 1% INCHES. 
All by Mail Postpaid 


Retail Price List of Lone Elm Gladioli free for the asking. 


J. W. SEILER CoO. 
R. F.D.1 Ravenna, Ohio 
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